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JOHN KNOX is one of the few men, on whose life. 
seemed for a time to depend the great interests of liberty. 
and truth, the happiness of a nation and the religious 
opinions of many generations. Whether we.regard the 
reformation in its influence on civil or religious liberty, its 
operations are equally conspicuous. But this reformation, - 
as far at least as respected Scotland, was principally 
effected by the energy and ability of John Knox, by his 
zeal in propagating the truth, and by his constancy in 
overcoming the accumulated difficulties and obstacles 
which were combined by the selfish passions and interests 
of men to oppose its progress and to prevent its advance- 
ment. 

John Knox merits a high place of distinction as one of 
the deliverers of the human race’ from the corruptions of 
Popery, and from the chains which kings and priests, 
ticularly the latter had forged in the night of the middle 

for enslaving the bodies and. the minds of men. 

Great is the debt which we owe to Luther and Melancthon, 

Zuingle and to Calvin; but’ we know not whether 
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either of these have greater claims upon our gratitude, as 
the friends of civil and religious liberty, than John Knox. 
We took up, therefore, with much pleasure, a life of this 
great reformer, drawn from the most authentic sources, 
some of which had never been previously explored by 


biographers or historians. 

Mr. M‘Crie divides his work into seven periods, the first 
of which extends from the birth of Knox in the year 1505, 
to the year 1542, when he embraced the doctrine of the 
reformers. The second period contains the life of this 
extraordinary personage from 1542 to his release from the 
French galieys in 1549. In the third period, the account 
of his life is detailed from his residence in England till the 
death of Edward the VIth. and the restoration of the Popish 
worship by Queen Mary, when Knox retired into France 
in 1554. The fourth period comprises the account of his 
residence abroad, and particularly at Geneva, till he was 
invited into Scotland by some distinguished well wishers 


to the new doctrines in 1557. In the fifth period, the 
thread of the narrative is continued from the date of this 
invitation to the settlement of the reformer, as minister of 
Edinburgh, upon the establishment of the reformation in 
3560. The sixth period relates the events of his life from 
the year 1560 till his trial, and acquittal on a charge of 


high treason in the year 1563. In the seventh period, the 
biography is carried down to October, 1570, when Knox 
experienced an apoplectic fit, from which, however, he 
recovered so far as to be able to resume his labours in the 
charch. The eighth period extends from the year 1570 to 
his death in 1572, ; 

At St. Andrews, where Knox went about the year 1524, 
he appears to have received some assistance m the ex- 
pansion of his mind on those subjects, on which he after- 
wards so freely wrote and spoke, from the precepts of John 
Mair or Major, who was professor of philosophy and theo- 
logy in that university, and whose opmions on various ec- 
clesiastica] and political subjects, were more liberal and en- 
lightened than those of most of his contemporaries, 

ir had, indeed, promulgated sentiments which were far 
removed from the supposed fixed point of orthodory at the 
time when they appeared. He had maintained, that the 
authority of the Pope was inferior to that of a General 
Council, and that a General Council might depose the 
Pope; and fie had, at the same time, argued, that the 
power of kings was a delegated trust, that it was ulti- 
mately derived from the people, and that if it were grossly 
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-abused, it might be again resumed. ‘The seeds of these 


doctrines could not be sown in a mind more fa 

for their vegetation than that of Knox, and it is certain, 
that under his culture, they afterwards sprupg up into 
plants of stately growth. 

Buchanan, the elegant poet and the enlightened poli- 
tician, was the SS a ee of Knox at Se. Andrew’s, 
and the pupil of Mair. Knox and Buchanan appear 
always to have entertained a high respect for each other, 
which continued unabated till death, though there was 
some difference in their temperament, and more in their 

ursuits. But both became early disgusted with the scho- 

astic studies which were 8o much in vogue at that time, 
and both rose up superior to the prejudices of the age in 
which they lived. 

The revolution in the religious sentiments of Knox, 
which was probably at first begun in a manner unknown to 
himself, or without any active concurrence of his will, was 
accelerated when he forsook the study of the scholasti¢ 
divines, for that of the fathers of the church ; from which 
he was led to drink the waters of religious truth at their 
native source in the Christian Scriptures. This ‘favourable 
change of his sentiments,’ says Mr. M‘Crie, ‘ commenced 
about the year 1535,’ ‘ but, until 1542, it does not appear 


that he professed himself a Protestant.’ 
Knox was a resident in the Castle of St. Andrew’s in 
1547, where he was ng age his theological labours 
pla 


with t effect, when the ce was reduced by the 
French under the command of Leo Strozzi. Knox and 
his associates were conveyed to France, and, in violation 
of the terms of the capitulation, were loaded with chains, 
and kept on board the galleys, where they experienced all 
those indignities which the charity of the orthodox im- 
pelled them to inflict on the supposed heretics of that 
period. No pains were spared to make our reformer 
recant his opinions and acknowledge the verity of the 
Popish creed; but Knox was not a man whose faith was 
as variable as his circumstances. It does not distinctly 
appear in what manner he figally recovered his liberty ; 
but it is certain, from one of his own letters, which has 
been preserved by Calderwood, that it was not till after he 
had suffered an 1 pee of nineteen — His 
captivity was atte with many circumstances of rigour 
pe pier: An of which he felt the effects in all his future life 
in the diminution of the health which he would probably 
otherwise have enjoyed. hae 
A 
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Knox came to England immediately after he obtained 
his liberty in February, 1549, and resided in this country 
during the five following years. In this interval, he se- 
conded the efforts of Cranmer, and the other English re- 
formers, with greaf ability and zeal. He enjoyed the 
esteem and conlidence of the king and council, though he 
became an object. of moreaversion and distrust in the reign 
of Elizabeth, after the publication of his tract against the 
government of women. Under the reign of Klizabeth, 
owing to certain lurking popish propensities in the mind of 
that jealous sovereign, the reformation, compared with its 
advance under Edward VI. was rather retrograde than 
progressive. In 1551, Kyox was appointed by the privy 
council, one of the six chaplains in ordinary to Edward 
the VIth. Inthe same year, he ‘ was consulted about the 
book of Common Prayer, which was then undergoing a 
review. His influence, at this time, was so great with 
those who had the direction of écclesiastical affairs, that he 
procured ) 
* an important change in the communion office, completely ex- 
cluding the notion of the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, and guarding against the adoration of the elements, 
so much countenanced by the practice of kneeling at their re- 
ception, which was still continued. Knox speaks of these 
amendments with great satisfaction, in his admonition to the 
professors of the truth in England. “ Also God gave boldness 
and knowledge to the court of parliament to take away the 
round clipped god, wherein standeth all the holiness of-the 
papists, and to command common bread to be used at the Lord's 
table, and also to take away the most part of superstitions 
(kneeling at the Lord’s table excepted), which before prophaned 
Christ’s true religion.” These alterations gave great offence to 
the papists. . In a disputation with Latimer, after the accession 
of Queen Mary, the prolocutor, Dr. Weston, complained of our 
countryman’s influence in procuring them. “ A runagate Scot 
did take away the adoration or worshipping of Christ. in the 
sacrament, by whose procurement that heresie was put into the 
last communion book; se much prevailed that one man’s 
authoritie at that time.” In the following year, he was employed 


in revising the articles of religion, previous to their ratification 
by parliament,* 





* ‘ October 2, (1552), aletter was directed to Messrs. Harley, Bell, Horn, 
Grindal, Pern, and Knox, to consider certain articles exhibited to the king’s 
majesty, to be subscribed by all sych as shall be admitted to be preachers 
or ministers in any part of the realm; and to make report of their opinions 
touching the same.’ Council-book apud Strype’s Cranmer, p. 273. Their 
Feport was returned before the 20th November, ibid. p. 30}. Burnet says 
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- ‘Wemust here remark, that the words in the communion 
service, ‘ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee,’ &c. which, in King Edward’s time, were 
altered by the recommendation of Knox into the more 
simple form, * Take and eat this in remembranee,’ &c. were 
restored in the reign of Elizabeth; though the words, 
‘ Take and eat this,’ &c. were not taken away. The old 
form was, in fact, added to the new, and a patch-work 
made out of the two. This was probably done in com- 
pliance with the surviving Popish prejudices of Elizabeth. 
Among the valuable notes which Mr. M‘Crie has added to 
this work, there is one in p. 4¢7—432, in which he has 
poonens that the first English reformers in the time of 

dward entertained opinions very similar to those of Knox 
and Calvin, on the subject of religious worship and church 
government. We shall quote part of this note, and we 
wish, that our limits would permit us.toinsert the whole. 

‘ Hooper, in a letter dated Feb. 8, 1550, informs Bullinger, 
that “ the“Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Rochester, 
Ely, St. David’s, Lincoln, and Bath, were sincerely bent on ad~ 
vancing the purity of doctrine, agreeing IN ALL THINGS with 
the Helvetic churches.” Burnet, iii. 201. Parkhurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, in a letter to Gualter, Feb. 4, 1573, fervently exclaims, 
“*O would to God, would to God, once at last, all the English 
people would, in good earnest, propound to themselves to follow 
the church of Zurich as the most absolute pattern,’ Strype’s 
Annals, ii. 286, 342. - 

* Cranmer expressed his opinion formally in writing, that “ the 
bishops and priests were at one time, and were no two things, but 
both ONE OFFICE in the beginning of Christ’s religion.” 
** The Bishop of St. David's, my Lord Elect of Westminster, 
Dr. Cox, Dr. Redman, say, that at the beginning they were 
One.” Collier, ii. Records, No. 49. Burnet, i. Append. p. 223— 
225. Thirteen bishops, with a great number of other eccle- 
siastics, subscribed this proposition, “ that in the New Testa- 
ment there is no mention made of any degrees or distinctions in 
orders, but only of deacons or ministers, and of priests or 
bishops.” Burnet, ut supra, p.324. Cranmer says: “ In the 
New Testament, he that is appointed a bishop or a priest, 
needeth not consecration by the Scripture, for election or ap- 
pointment thereto, is sufficient.” Of the same judgment, was 
the Bishop of St. David’s. Ibid. 228. 230. Latimer and 
Hooper maintained the identity of bishops and presbyters, by 
divine institution. Voetii Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 837. This 





the order was given Octob. 20. History, iii. 212. The articles agreed to at 
this time were 42 in number. In 1562, they were reduced to 39, as they 
still Continue. 
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was also the opinion of Pilkington, Bishop of Durham. Treatise 
on the Burning of -St. Paul’s, apud Cald. Altare Damas. 
p. 204. Bishop Jewel assents to ityin his apology against 
Harding, p. 121. Upon the accession of Elizabeth, he expresses 
his hope, that “ the bishops would become pastors, labourers, 
and watchmen, and that the great riches of bishoprics would be 
diminished and reduced to mediocrity, that, being delivered from 
regal and courtly pomp, they might take care of the flock of 
Christ.” Burnet iii. 288. In the same year, Dr. Aylmer ad- 
dressed the right reverend bench in these terms. ‘ Come of, 
you bishops, away with your superfluities, yield up your thou- 
sands, be content with hundreds, as they be im the reformed 
churches, where there be as great learned men as you are. Let 
your portion be priestlike, and not princelike. Let the queen 
have the rest of your temporalities and other lands to maintain 
these warres which you procured, and your mistresse left her ; 
and with the rest builde and found scholes thorow outte the 
realme: that every parische churche may have his preacher, 
every city his superintendent, to live honestly and not pom- 
pously; which will never be onles your landes be dispersed 
and bestowed upon many which now feedeth and fatteth but 
one. I would our countryman Wicliefe’s boke which he 
wrote, De Ecclesia, were in print, and there should you see that 
your wrinches and cavillations be nothing worthe. It was my 
chaunce to ha of it in one’s hand that brought it out of 
Bohemia.” An Harborowe for faithful and trewe subjects. 0. 4, 
Cranmer expressed himself in a similar strain respecting the 
vain-glorious styles and pomp which were come into the church 
through the working of the spirit of Diotrephes, and professed 
his readiness to lay them aside. Strype’s Cranmer, Ap , 

. 20. Burnet iii. 105. Append. p. 88. In fact, the title of 
bishop was very generally disused in common speech, during the 
reign of Edward V1. and that of superintendent substituted in 
its place. Ponet, Bishop of Winchester, vindicated this practice, 
in an answer which he published to a_popish writer. Strype’s 
Memorials of the Reformation, ii. 444, 445. It was proposed 
by Cranmer to erect courts similar to the Kirk sessions and pro- 
yincial synods afterwards introduced into the Scottish church, 
Burnet iii. 214. Reformatio Leg. Eccles. cap. 8, 10. He 
ardentle wished the suppression of prebendaries, “ an estate 
which St. Paule reckoning up the Compre end estates, allowed 
in his time, could not find in the churéi of Christ.” Burnet iii. 
Append. p. 157. 158. All the Protestant bishops and divines, 
in the reign of Edward VI. were anxious for the introduction of 
ecclesiastical discipline. Dr. Cox (Oct. 5, 1552), complains 
bitterly of the opposition of the courtiers to this measure, and 
says, that if it should not be adopted, “ the kingdom of God 
would be taken away from them.” Latimer’s Sermons, fol. cix. b. 
Lond, 1570, Strype’s Memor, of the Reform. ii. 366. Reposi- 
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tory of Orig. p.150. Cranmer, with his eolleagues, were far 
from being satisfied with the putity of the last common-ptayer 
book of Edward, and he had drawn up ome whiich is said to 
have been “‘ an -hundred times more perfect.” Troubles at 
Franckfort, p.60. He and Ridley intended to procufe an act 
for abolishing the sacerdotal habits; “ for they only defended 
their lawfulness, but not their fitness.” Burnet’s Letters re- 
specting Switzerland, &c. p. 52. Rotterdam.’ *:* * * 

Hence it is evident, that Cranmer and his associates 
thought the reform, which they had effected in the church, 
very incomplete, and that they would have carried it much 
farther and brought it nearer, to what deemed the. 
true scriptural model, if the early death of Edward had not 
frustrated their hopes and prevented the execution of 
their projects. In the reign of Elizabeth, many of the 
bishops and clergy appear to have sacrificed their private 
sentiments to those rT the queen. 


In 1553, Archbishop Cranmer, at the desire of the 
council, made Knox an offer of the living of All-Hallows, 
in London ; but the reformer declined it, because he said, 
that he ‘ had not freedom in his mind to accept of a fixed 
charge in the present state of the English church.’ After 
this, ‘ at the special request of Edward VI. and with the 
concurrence of his council, he was offered a bishopric.” 


But the same reasons which induced him to refuse the first 
offer, caused him to reject the second. He was one of the 
few persons who ever truly said, ‘ Nolo epi sd when 
the mitre was actually within their grasp. This disin- 
terestedness of Knox is very honourable to his memory. 
Some have ascribed the objections of Knox to the litu 
and rites of the English church to his intimacy with Calvin, 
but they certainly existed before he became acquainted 
with that reformer. 

Knox appears to have been in London at the time of 
Edward’s Jeath on the 6th of July, 1553. In the reign of 
Mary, Knox, at the earnest entreaty of his friends, avoided 
the persecution which threatened him, by passing into 
France. He landed at Dieppe on the 28th of January, 
1554. He passed through France into Switzerland, where 
a correspondence had for some time subsisted between the 
reformers in England and the Helvetian divines. Knox 
experienced the most friendly attentions and the most 
cordial hospitality. At Geneva, he formed that acquaint- 
ance with Calvin which was soon cemented into friendship 
by the close approach to identity which there was in their 
temperament, sentiments, and views. 


At Geneva, Knox, when bordering on the age of 50 
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years, applied himself to the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which he had enjoyed no previous opportunities of 
acquiring. During his residence on the continent, his 
necessities were relieved by remittances from particular 
friends both in England and Scotland. He took his final 
leave of Geneva in 1559. 

‘ In addition to former marks of respect, the republic, before 
his departure, conferred on him the freedom of the city. He 
left his wife and family behind him, until he should ascertain 
that they could live with safety in Scotland. Upon his arrival 
at Dieppe, in the middle of March, he received information, 
that the English government had refused to grant him liberty to 
pass through their dominions.’ 

This refusal was owing to the work which he had pub- 
lished in 1557, entitled ‘ The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the monstrous Regiment of Women.’ We have 
never read this, but Mr. M‘Crie informs us, that the fol- 
— is the first sentence and principal proposition of the 
work. 

* To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or 
empire, above any realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to nature, 
centumely to God, a thing most contrarious to his revealed will 
and approved ordinance; and finally, it is the subversion of all 
equity and justice.’ 

Knox said, that his ‘ First Blast’ had blown from him all 
his English friends. It certainly tended to render him an 
object of aversion and jealousy to the English queen. 

nox landed at Leith in the beginning of May, 1559. 
On his arrival, he found, that the queen regent, who had 
cajoled the Protestants by her artifice and perfidy as long: 
as she found their assistance necessary to her ambitious 
projects, had at last thrown off the mask, and determined to 
employ force to crush the defenders of the reformed faith. 

‘Some of the Protestant leaders having waited on her (the 
queen-regent), to intercede in behalf of their preachers, who 
had been summoned by her, she told them in plain terms, that 
‘in spite of them, they should be banished from, Scotland, 
although they preached as truly as ever St. Paul did ;” and when 
they reminded her of the repeated promises of protection that 
she had given them, she unblushingly replied, that ‘‘ it became 
not subjects to burden their princes with promises farther than 
they pleased to keep them.” They told her, that if she violated 
the engagements which she came under, to her subjects, they 
would consider themselves as released from allegiance to her, 
and warned her very freely of the dangerous consequences.’ 

This warning the queen regent disregarded, till her du- 
plicity and oppression forced the ‘ Congregation,’ as the 
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firm band of religious reformers were then called, and of 
which Knox was .the animating soul, to take up arms in 
their own defence, and finally, to suspend her in the exer- 
cise of the government. In the assembly in which this 
important subject was solemnly argued, Willock, who offi- 
ciated as minister of Edinburgh, being first asked his 
opinion, 

‘ declared it to be his judgment, founded upon reason and Scrip- 
ture, that the power of rulers was limited; that they might 
be deprived of it upon valid grounds; and that the queen 
regent having, by the fortifications of Leith, and the introduction 
of foreign troops, evinced a fixed determination to oppress and 
enslave the kingdom, might justly be deprived of her authority, 
by the nobles and barons, the native counsellors of the realm, 
whose petitions and remonstrances she had repeatedly rejected. 
Knox assented to the opinion delivered by his brother, and, 
added, that the assembly might, with safe consciences, act upon 
it, provided they attended to the three following things, first, 
that they did not suffer the misconduct of the queen regent to 
alienate their affections from due allegiance to their sovereigns, 
Francis and Mary; second, that they were not actuated in the 
measure by private hatred or envy of the queen dowager, but by 
regard to the safety of the commonwealth ; and, third, that any 
sentence which they might pronounce at this time, should not 
preclude her re-admission to the office, if she afterwards dis- 
covered sorrow for her conduct, and a disposition to submit to 
the advice of the counsellors of the realm. After this, the 
whole assembly, having severally delivered their opinions, did, 
by a solemn deed, suspend the queen dowager from her authority 
as regent of the kingdom, until the meeting of a free parliament ; 
and, in the interval, elected a council for the management of 
public affairs.’ 

The notions of civil liberty which Knox contributed to 
diffuse over this island, he had partly imbibed, as we have 
seen, while a pupil under Mair at the University of St. 
Andrew’s. These notions were much strengthened by 
subsequent reflection on the varied political events of 
those turbulent times, in which he saw the happiness of a 
nation sacrificed to the bigotry, the lust, and cruelty of 
individuals, and particularly during hjs residence at_- 
Geneva, in which he must often have discussed with 
Calvin the crimes of the tyrannical princes of the 
age, and the injustice and oppression of the rulers of 
mankind. 

Soon after the arrival of Queen Mary in Scotland, Knox 
had a long interview with her at her own desire, and in 
the presence of her brother, the prior of St. Andrew’s. The 
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demeanour of Knox on this interesting occasion places the 
frankness and magnanimity of his character in a very 
striking light, and shows, that he knew how to maintain 
his own dignity and that of truth even in the presence of 
his sovereign. We shall extract some parts of the conver- 
sation between the lovely queen and the inflexiblé reformer, 
as they are related in this work. Mary had evidently 
been strongly prejudiced against Knox by the representa- 
tions of her popish courtiers before the interview took 
place, and she appears not to have conceived a less dislike 
to him than her cousin, Elizabeth, on account of his book 
inst the government of women. 

‘You think I have no just authority? said the queen. 
*¢ Please your majesty (replied he) learned men in all ages have 
had their judgments free, and most commonly disagreeing from 
the common judgment of the world; such abe have they pub- 
lished both with pen and tongue; notwithstanding they them- 
selves have lived in the common society with others, and have 
borne patiently with the errors and imperfections which they 
could not amend. Plato the philosopher wrote his book of the 
Commonwealth, in which he condemned many things that then 
were maintained in the world, and required many things to have 
been reformed ; and yet notwithstanding, he lived under such 
policies as then were universally received, without farther trou- 
bling of any state. Even so, Madam, am I content to do, in 
uprightness of heart, and with a testimony of a good conscience.” 
He added, that his sentiments on that subject should be con- 
fined to his own breast; and that, if she refrained from perse- 
cution, her authority would not be hurt, either by him, or his 
book, “ which was written most especially against that wicked 
Jesabell of England.” 

The queen proceeds to a question which involved a sub- 
ject of still more delicacy and higher importance. The 
noble and straitforward manner in which the difficult po- 
litical problem of resistance is solved by the reformer in 
the presence of his sovereign, ro Bp aps startle some 
of the puny statesmen and hypocritical courtiers of modern 
times; but while the answer of Knox shows his ability 
and address, it proves that neither Hampden nor Sidney, 
nor Locke, entertained more just notions of the limits 
within which the authority of sovereigns ought to be cir- 
cumscribed. 

‘Think you,’ said the queen, ‘ that subjects, having the 

wer, may resist their princes? ‘If princes exceed their 

ounds, Madam, no doubt they may be resisted, even by 
power. For no greater honour, or greater obedience, is to be 
given to kings and princes, than God has commanded to be 
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given to father and mother. Bat the father may be struck with 
a phrensy, in which he would slay his children. Now, Madam, 
if the children arise, join together, apprehend the father, take 
the sword from him, bind his hands, and keep him in prison, 
till the phrensy be over, think you, Madam, that the children 
do any wrong? Even so, Madam, is it with princes that would 
murder the children of God that are subject unto them. Their 
blind zeal is nothing but a mad phrensy; therefore, to take the 


sword from them, to bind their hands, and to cast them into - 


prison, till they be brought to a more sober mind, is no disobe- 
dience against princes, but just obedience, because it agreeth 
with the will of God.” 

‘ The queen, who had hitherto maintained her courage in 
reasoning, was completely a a by this bold answer : 
her countenance changed, and she continued in a silent stupor. 
Her brother spoke to her, and enquired the cause of her un- 
easiness ; but she made no reply. At length recovering herself, 
she said, “ well then, I perceive that my subjects shall obey 
you, and not me, and will do what they please, and not what | 
command ; and so must Ibe subject to them, and not they to 
me.” “ God forbid!” answered Knox, “ that ever I take upon 
me to command any to obey me, or to set subjects at liberty to 
do whatever pleases them. But my travel is, that both princes 
and subjects may obey God. And think not, Madam, that 
wrong is done you, when you are required to be ‘subject unto 
God ; for it is he who subjects people under princes, and causes 
obedience to be given unto them. He craves of kings, that 
they be /foster-fathers to his church, and commands queens to 
be nurses to his people. And this subjection, Madam, unto 
God and his church, is the greatest dignity that flesh can get 
= the face of the earth; for it shall raise them to everlasting 

ory.’ 


gior 
When the queen said ¢ I will defend the church of 


Rome, for it 1s, I think, the true church of God,’ Knox 
replied, ‘ Your will, Madam, is no reason; neither doth 
your thought make the Roman harlot to be the true and 
immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ You interpret the 
Scriptures in one way,’ said the queen, and they’ (the 
pope and cardinals) ‘ in another; whom shall I believe, 
and who shall be judge?’ Knox’s reply to this is admira- 
ble, and ought to be deeply impressed on the minds of 
those who are enemies to the circulation of the Scriptures, 
unless accompanied with some particular comment to biass 
the understanding in favour of some particular set of doc- 
trinal opinions. 

‘ You shall believe,’ said Knox, ‘ God, who plainly speaketh 
in his word, and farther than the word teacheth you, you shall 
believe neither the one nor the other;’ (neither the Pope, nor 
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the Reformers, néither the Papists nor the Protéstints). ‘The 
word of God is plain in itself; if there is any obscurity in one 
place, the Holy Ghost, who is never contrary to himself, ex- 
plains it more clearly in other places, so that there can remain 
no doubt but unto such as are obstinately ignorant.’ 

Knox formed a very unfavourable opinion of the queen 
from this interview, which her subsequent conduct tended 
only to augment. In a letter to Cecil, Knox says of Mary 
that ‘ the cardinalles lessons ar so deaplie printed in her 
heart that the substance and the qualitie are lick to perishe 
together. I wold be glad to be deceaved, but I fear I 
shall not. In communication with her, I espied such 
craft as I have not found in such aige.’ Randolph, the 
English ambassador at the court of Mary at this time, and 
who was one of the constant auditors of Knox’s haran- 
gues in the pulpit, speaks of the effect which they pro- 
duced, in a manner which tends to excite our admiration 
of his energetic eloquence. ‘ Where your honour,’ says 
Randolph, in a letter to Cecil, ‘ exhorteth us to stoutness, 
I assure you the voice of one man (Knox) is able, in an 
hour, ree wy more life in us, than six hundred trumpets 
continually blustering in our ears.’ 


Mary after this made several ineffectual attempts to 
conciijate the reformer, or at least to blunt the edge of his 
opposition to her projects for restoring the popish cere- 


monies, by those arts of address and insinuating con- 
descensions, which she knew so well how to practise 
when it accorded with her interests or inclination. But 
when she found that the heart of the reformer was too 
strongly steeled in integrity to be diverted from its pur- 
pose, even by the blandishments of elegance and beauty, 
she changed her manner, and adopted a more imperious 
and menacing tone. On one occasion Mary said to him, 
‘What have ye to do with my marriage? Or what are you in 
this commonwealth?’ ‘ A subject born within the same, Ma- 
dam,’ replied the reformer, piqued by the last question, and the 
contemptuous tone in which it was proposed. ‘ And albeit I 
be neither earl, lord, nor baron in it, yet has God made me, 
how abject that ever] be in your eyes, a profitable member 
within the same.’ 

When Mary was confined in the castle of Lochlevin, 
Knox, « with almost all the ministers, and the great body 
of the people,’ appear to have insisted that she ‘ ought 
to suffer capital punishment,’ not so much on account of 
her political mal-administration as her moral enormities, 
and particularly her participation in the murder of her 
husband, if, ona judicial proceeding against her, which 
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they recommended, by the estates of the kingdom, she | 
were found guilty of that crime. ; 

After the flight of Mary into England, Knox was greatly 
pleased by the establishment of the Protestant religion 
under the regency of the Earl of Murray. But the ho 
which he had formed from this event were soon clouded 
by the assassination of the regent. The deed was perpe- 
trated by the hand .of Hamilton of Bothwellaugh, a ne- 
phew of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, whose pardon 
appears to have been obtained by his intercession with the 
regent after the battle of Langside. This reflection con- 
tributed to embitter the regret of the reformer; but 
when some of the friends of the regent in his dying hour 
lamented his former lenity to the assassin, he replied with 
a magnanimity worthy of a Christian and a sage, that 
‘ nothing would make him repent an act of clemency.’ 

‘ Knox,’ says his present biographer, ‘ looked upon his 
death as the greatest calamity which could befal the na- 
tion ;’ and indeed the event seems to have preyed so much 
upon his = that it ‘injured his health. ‘ In the 
month of October he had a stroke of apoplexy, which af- 


fected his speech to a considerable degree.’ His enemies 
on this occasion, testified a very unbecoming exultation ; 


and appear to have anticipated his death with a sort of 
savage joy. This was, however, in fact, a signal proof of 
the respect in which the abilities of Knox were held, and 
of the great influence which he enjoyed amongst his con- 
temporaries. The reformer gradually recovered the use 
of his speech, and again showed himself in the pulpit to 
the joy of the Protestants, and the terror of the friends to 
the popish superstitions. ite 

But though Knox was enabled to resume his ministerial 
functions, his hodily strength soon sensibly decayed. * Yet 
he continued to preach, although unable to walk to the 
pulpit without assistance, and when warmed with his sub-. 
ject, he forgot his weakness, and electrified his audience 
with his eloquence.’ Ina passage which Mr. M‘Crie has, 
extracted from the diary of James Melville, who was at 
this time a constant auditor of the reformer, it is said. that 
ec ry manage, | his infirmities and decrepitude, ‘ ere he 
haid done with his sermone, he was sa active and vigorous, 
that he was lyk to ding the pulpit in blads,’ (to beat it in 
pieces) ‘and flie out of it.’ These words very forcibly 
show that the fire of religious zeal which had so long 
burned in the bosom of Knox, was not extinguished hy 
his physical infirmities, 
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Mr. M‘Crie has inserted a very circumstantial and dis- 
tinct account of the last iliness of Knox, compiled from 
the best authorities. The reformer delivered his last ex- 
hortation to the people on the 9th of November, 1572, on 
the occasion of the installation of James Lawson, sub- 
principal of the college of Aberdeen, as his colleague and 
successor. Knox was very desirous that the people should 
not be left as ‘ sheep without a shepherd,’ when he was 
taken away; and the choice of Lawson appears to have 
been very gratifying to him. When Knox had finished 
the service, and 
* pronounced the blessing with a cheerful but exhausted voice, 
he came down from the pulpit, and leaning upon his staff, crept 
down the street, which was lined with the audience, who, as if 
anxious to take the last sight of their beloved pastor, followed 
him until he entered his house, from which he never again came 
out alive.’ 

When his increasing illness prevented him from conti- 

nuing his usual course of religious reading, 
* he gave directions to his wife, and to his secretary, Richard 
Bannatyne, that one of them should every day read to him, with 
a distinct voice, the 17th chapter of the gospel according to 
John, 53d of Isaiah, and a chapter of the epistle to the 
Ephesians.’ ‘ Besides the above passages, he at different times 
fixed on certain psalms, and some of Calvin’s French sermons 
on the Ephesians. Sometimes as they were reading these ser- 
mons, thinking him to be asleep, they asked him if-he heard, 
to which he answered, ‘‘ I hear, I praise God, and understand 
far better,” which words he uttered for the last time about four 
hours before his death.’ - 

The Earl of Morton, before his execution, gave to the 
ministers who attended him, an account of his conference 
with Knox in his last illness, in which the latter spoke his 
mind with his accustomed frankness, and with an energy 
which was rendered im ively solemn by the circum- 
stances of his approaching dissolution. Knox asked the 
Earl of Morton ‘ if he was previously acquainted with the 
design to murder the late king?’ Morton answered in the 
negative at the time, a to his own death, 
he acknowledged that he did know of the murder, which 
he excused himself for not revealing to Knox. Knox 
urged the Earl of Morton, who was then on the point of 

nominated to the regency, to make better use of his 

talents and opportunities in the time to come than he had 

in time past, to labour to promote oo Oy of God and 

the of the realm. ‘ If so, ye shall do,’ said Knox; 

‘God shall bless you, and honour you; but if ye do it 
4 
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not, God shall spoil you of these benefits, and your end 
be ignominy and shame.’ 

About eleven o’clock on the night of the 24th of No- 
vember, Knox who had appeared in a dying state through- 
out the da | | 
‘ gave a pn sigh, and said, Now it is come. Richard Banna- 
= immediately drew near, and desired him to think upen 

ose comfortable promises of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 
he had so often declared to others: and perceiving that he was 
speechless, requested him to give them a sign that he heard 
them, and died in peace. Upon this he lifted mp one of his 
hands, and sighing twice, expired without a struggle,’ 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. His death was cer- 
tainly accelerated by the incessant labours of his ministry. 
From the moment in which he professed himself a Pro- 
testant, his life had been one continued series of vexations 
and toils. The long period of more than a year and a half, 
in which he was confined on board the French galleys, and 
experienced every hardship and indignity which could 
harass his body or his mind, appears to have impaired his 
health and undermined his constitution. But no nai 
suffering nor inconvenience, no circumstances of difficulty 
nor distress could divert his mind from the object before 
him, which was that of destroying the gigantic fabric of 
Popish Superstition, and of setting up in its stead the 
more hallowed sanctuary of the Protestant Faith. Through- 
out the whole course of his public life, his conduct was 
marked by courage and disinterestedness. There was 
ROE, Sunes nor selfish in any of his proceed- | 
ings. He was too great to be vain; and his religious 
spirit served to keep his pride within the bounds of mo- 

eration. His temperament was ardent and fiery, and 
often exhibited him in the light of an enthusiast; but if 
he had been more cool and calculating, he would not have 
been fitted for the stormy times in which he was placed, 
nor for the furious opposition with which he had to con- 
tend. The circumstances in which he was placed required 
an energy and a daring united with a fervor and acon- 
stancy of no common kind. His probity, his patriotism, 
‘and his piety, were his own; but his austerity and his vio- 
lence were those of the times. When the character of 
Knox is reviled, or his proceedings aspersed, let some re- 
gard be had to the history of the period in which he lived, 
and to the passions and prejudices of his contemporaries ; 
and it will be seen that if he had possessed a softer temper, 
a more sensitive fibre, or a more flexible will, he would 
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have been but ill fitted to promote the progress of the re- 
formation, or to assist in fixing on the basis of reason and 
of truth the civil and religious liberties of his country. If 
it had not been for the intrepidity, the enthusiasm, and 
the eloquence of Knox, North Britain would probably 
for a century or two longer have been under the shade 
* and mildew of a Popish hierarchy. Scotland owes much 
to Knox, in a moral, in a literary, and indeed in evey view 
in which we can consider the real interest of a country ; 
and his name deserves as high a place in her gratitude as 
that of any of her heroes and of all her saints. 








Art. I].—Letters of Anna Seward, written between the 
Years 1784 and 1807 ; six Vols. small 8vo. Edinburgh, 
Constable, 1811. pp. 2429. 31. 3s. 


IN our review of Anna Seward’'s poetical works, we 
noticed, without much praise, the few specimens of her 
correspondence, which were given to the public in those 
volumes. We observed, that the title, ‘ Extracts from 
literary Correspondence,’ was there much misapplied; as 
a very large proportion of those specimens bore reference 
solely to domestic events. The present case is widel 


different: as in these six volumes, we are presented with 
the critical opinions of Miss Seward on authors dead and 
living, with literary discussions innumerable ; and in short 
with her whole stock of ideas, in poetry, divinity, politics, 
romance, and science, though in the latter she does not 
appear to have been very excursive. Nothing can be 
more complete, therefore, than the portrait of this lady’s 
mind, as now exhibited before us. Like Madame du 
_Deffand, she received the epistolary homage of most of the 
distinguished cotemporary writers; nor would Miss Sew- 
ard’s correspondence have been circumscribed within the 
limits of her own country, any more than that of the 
French marchioness, had not the state of Europe shut us 
out, at first partially, and at last entirely, from alt comme 
nications with foreign literary society for these last twenty 
years. But of all the instances of deference paid to her 
talents, none could possibly be more gratifying, whatever 
painful recollections it might recal, than that conferred by 
so extraordinary a man as Washington. That legislator 
had read and admired Miss Seward’s beautiful anc feeling 
tribute to the manes of her unfortunate friend André, from 
which we made some extracts in our review of our au- 
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thor’s poems, and so hurt was he, that an impression of 
cruelty, with respect to himself, should remain on the mind 
of Miss S., that after the acknowledgment of American 
independence, he charged his aide-du-camp with a-special 
message to Miss Seward, explanatory of his own conduct, 
and of the circumstances of that melancholy affair. We 
have too great a respect for the character of Miss Seward 
to doubt the accuracy of this statement; but the insertion 
of the documents relating to this circumstance would have 
been both interesting to all, and more satisfactory to those, 
whom the fame of Anna Seward had not previously 
reached. 

To Miss Seward’s style of language in prose, we have 
many weighty objections; some of which we noticed on a 
former occasion. We shall venture a few general obser- 
vations on the diction of her pen, and on what appear to 
us to be the motives, which frequently regulated it, before 
we proceed to the matter contained in these letters. 

With respect to her style, it is infinitely too redundant 
in poetical ornament; and we do not hesitate to say, that 
her prose composition is bedecked with full as much tinsel, 
as the poetry of her friend Darwin. When we say this, 
we of course have an eye to the different proportions of 
ornament, which these two kinds of composition respec- 
tively admit. On the profuse display of sensibility, which 
pervades every sentence, we need not insist in this place ; 
it is impossible for any one to peruse a letter of Miss 
Seward’s, without allowing that her extravagant suscep- 
tibilities of pleasure and pain, overlaid as they are with 
description, are always ludicrous, sometimes disgusting. 
In the other points of epistolary sty ie though she wants 
the genuine and never ceasing playfulness of Horace Wal- 
pole, at which indeed she seldom aims, she amply com- 
pensates for it, by an endless variety of subjects, a quick 
succession of ideas, vivid imagination, and what is a great 
recommendation in epistolary writing, no inconsiderable 
share of literary anecdote. As to the motives, which fre- 
quently directed her pen, and we fear, but too frequently 
influenced her criticisms, Vanity stands forward in a man- 
ner, not to be passed by unnoticed even by the most cur- 
sory observer. There was an avidity of praise in Miss 
Seward, which was insatiable. Tully himself, (we will 
couple her with a great name) had not more of it. We 
do not allude to those vanities common to her sex, we 
mean the vanity of authorship. This becomes the more 
striking, when we observe that in the opinions expressed 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, April, 1812. Be 
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of numerous writers, and passages, there are few, if any, 
references to general principles of taste; insomuch that 
her decisions will not ynfrequently appear rather contra- 
dictory. When therefore we have no beacon of this kind, 
we naturally look around for some other influencing cause ; 
and we believe, that those, who examine these records of 
Miss Seward’s taste attentively, will allow, with us, that 
the wish ‘ laudari a laudatis’ was a very leading principle 
in her mind. It is a principle, which must have detracted 
very much from the independence of her literary opinions, 
and consequently from the value of them; it is a principle, 
which makes her perfectly insufferant of contradiction, 
when offered by a person, not her acknowledged superior 
in poetry, as we shall see in her correspondence with 
Mr. G. Hardinge; and we shall find her almost openly jus- 
tifying her opinion of Mr. Gisborne as an author, because 
as a man he had never professed himself desirous of her 
acquaintance. In support of these observations, we quote, 
first, a small passage from a letter to Mr. Hardinge; and, 
secondly, the words relative to Mr. Gisborne. 

Mr. it. had, it seems, hinted in a letter to Miss Seward, 


that her writings were infected with the affectation of using 
uncommon words, and that her epithets in verse were in 


many cases exuberant. This is, in effect, by no means an 
unjust criticism; but the ‘ woman scorn’d’ bursts out with 
no small resentment in the reply to it; and after thinkin 
necessary to prove by a long letter, that Milton an 
Shakspeare both used epithets, she concludes, 
* I know you do me the honour in giving yourself the trouble to 
reform what strikes you as defective in my own writings, and as 
erroneous judgment on the composition of others; but differ- 
ing so materially about the component parts of a receipt for 
making beautiful style, I am not likely to improve by your 
corrections. You are in high life, I am in obscurity, from which 
I do not wish to emerge, since peace is dearer to me than dis- 
tinction. Our acquaintance is not in common; therefore anec- 
dote can seldoin be interesting. Why therefore should we pur- 
sue our correspondence? I shall be happy in giving my episto- 
lary leisure to friends, whose more congenial tastes ensure a 
warm welcome to all my communications, than to you, who are 
so often disgusted with my style, both in prose and verse; espe- 
cially since I cannot wish to slacken its nerves, because it is 
naturally energetic, and to become light, it must become light 
by affectation.’—Vol. I. p. 233. 

However, strange to relate, Miss Anna Seward, and 
Mr. George Hardinge reconciled their differences, as the 
succeeding volumes amply testify; the former consenting 
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to be criticized by the latter, and in some instances, com- 
plying with the taste of that critic, which she here con- 
demns. Let us proceed to her opinion of Mr. Gisborne, 
in illustration of our own observations. In a@ letter to 
Mrs. Childers (vot. 5, p. 179), after some very qualified 
praises of that gentleman’s muse, our author adds, 

*1 do not question Mr. Gisborne’s powers in conversation, to 
please, to interest, to instruct; nor wonder that you speak of 
them so highly. Me he sought not. 1 dare believe he cannot 
pardon the sin of avowed authorism in a woman, especially 
where her subjects are not solely religious. I should have re- 
gretted this neglect more, but for that sour and narrow spirit 
of Calvinism, which tinetares his writings.’ 

It is.our wish to proceed to the more pleasant: part of 
our duty, praise; for which too we have materials in 
store. There are however two more glaring defects in 
Miss Seward’s style, which we may’ not pass unnoticed. 
The first, the use of inverted, and strangely compacted 
sentences; the second, the disgusting affectation of cou- 
pling words together, which, while they convey no diseri- 
minate idea, seem as complete strangers to each other, as 
though they never had met in the same company before. 
The first of these faults may be instanced by the following 
among other passages. 

‘1 have to thank you for a charming letter as to talent, 
though of lamented inteiligence respecting Mrs. P.’s: 
health.’—V ol. 6, p- 41. The second by the curious phrase 
in which Godwin’s ‘ Caleb Williams’ is termed ‘ a darkly 
able’ work. Of this last, instances are innumerable. Who 
would ever imagine that a lady thanking a gentleman for 
the receipt of a brace of ‘ dusky pinioned strangers,’ was 
alluding to a brace of woodcocks? There are in these 
volumes many other absurdities of language, which it is 
difficult to characterize; among which is the egregious 
fault of being ‘ naturally energetic, where the occasion 
will not bear up the ponderosity of the words. The fol- 
lowing is an apology for not replying sooner to a letter. 

‘ My heart has often responded: to the interesting contents of 
the letter before me, and vexatious to me proved the perpetual | 
occurrence of restraining circumstances, that wasted, in fruitless 

, the duty of an earlier acknowledgment.’ (vol. 6, p. 7.) 

he hombast of ‘ Wax, render up thy trust,’ on unseal- 

ing a letter, is plain sound sense compared to such a quint- 

essence of Johnsonian verbiage. We need not point out 
the Latinized inversion of the sentence. 

Let us'now come to “or contained in these let- 

B2 
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ters. We will instance those points in Miss Seward’s 
style, which we have praised, by some extracts at the con- 
clusion of the article. And here we must draw a line, and 
confine ourselves to a few of the opinions expressed re- 
specting cotemporary writers, or we should wander far 
beyond our limits. For the poets of the present, or Geor- 
gian age, Miss Seward is an able and indefatigable cham- 
pion, and refuses with becoming pride to exalt the bards 
of Queen Anne’s reign at the expence of the present ge- 
neration. To Johnson, asa man, she is evidently very 
averse; as an author she regards him with the respect 
due to his literary dignity, with the exception of the vo- 
lumes, in which he appears as a biographer of the poets; 
his jealousy of cotemporary fame is here treated with con- 
siderable severity. In a conversation with Boswell on 
this point, that gentleman was unwilling to accede to the 
fheoeh words applied to Johnson’s conduct by our author, 
but his comment on her observations, was, (says she) ¢ that 
dissenting shake of the head, to which folk are reduced, 
when they will not be convinced, yet find their stores of 
defence exhausted.’ P. 63, vol. 1. 

Of Johnson’s prose style, Miss S. frequently professes 
herself a copyist. He receives a considerable share of her 
praise as a poet. One crime, however, was committed by 
Johnson, which was not easily forgot; we find in page 45, 
vol. 2, that notwithstanding the numerous times Miss 
Seward had been in his company, he never but once was 
heard to compliment her literary attainments. With Mr. 
Hayley our author seems to have enjoyed a longer inti- 
macy than with any other living poet, and as far as we 
can judge from the comparative quantities of praise be- 
stowed on different individuals, to give him a higher 
station as a poet than any other of her cotemporaries. At 
the time of her earlier letters to Mr. H. however, neither 
Campbell, Scott, nor Southey occupied such prominent 
places on the canvass, as they have since done. But is 
not the following panegyric rather too warm? and does it 
not savour more of friendship than good criticism ?. ° 

* You say the triumphs of temper ensure immortality fo Mr. 
Hayley’s fame; but surely, if that exquisite, sportive production 
of a rich and luxuriant imagination had never been written, -his 
beautiful epistles on painting, and far above even them, his 
essays on epic poetry, together with that fine ode to Howard, 
will be considered among the first Delphic ornaments of ,the 
18th century.’ (P. 212, vol. 3.) 

Of Mr. ii .’s tragedies, Miss S, does not appear to have 
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had even an equally good opinion with that which we had 
lately an opportunity of expressing. Mason is deservedly 
a favourite of our author; it was impossible that a mind 
so warmly susceptible of poetic pf which that of Miss 
Seward was, beyond all doubt, could have passed unno- 
ticed his various and striking beauties. But of all the 
Seago of her own time, Miss Seward has written more, and 

as written better, on Cowper, than'on any other. To 
Mr. Hayley she says, : 
‘1 meant to have spoken to you farther of the spirited graces 
of Cowper’s task; but in a letter already voluminous, I must 
not give my ideas their full license on the subject. The sub- 
lime, though gloomy, fires of Young, with the corrosive ones of 
Churchill, stream blended through its later pages. The author 
seems almost as religious as the former, and quite as ill-natired- 
as the latter. Shield me from saints, who look upon the world 
as a den of fools and knaves! I repine when such possess a 
muse of fire, with whom dwell the creative powers of imagery, 
the soft bright hues of description, and the melting influence of 
pathos. The beautiful apostrophe to Omaia, together with 
many other parts of this poem, breathes of all these inspirations.’ 
P. 113, vol. 1. 

A few pages after Miss Seward confesses that the inte- 
rest of this poem, the Task, does decrease in its progress, 
and quotes from an old Scotch ballad, 

* { have seen the Tweed streaming 

With sun-beams bright gleaming, 

Grow drumly and black as he rolls on his “% 
So it is, says she, with the muse of Cowper. There are, 
however, some passages, wherein Miss Seward exagge- 
rates, unintentionally we doubt not, the effect that Cow- 

’s religious melancholy (for that is a term which will 
much more properly applied to his mind, than ‘ sour 

and narrow Calvinism’) has upon his writings ; and this is 
evidently the case, where she says of him, 
‘ Mr. Cowper, whose poetic talents have such glowing and cre- 
ative powers, professes himself, in the Task, a contemner of all 
praise, which has not the Deity for its exclusive object. The 
plain meaning of what he says on the subject is just this ; 
** you fools, with your jubilee for your Shakspeare, and your 
commemoration for your Handel! what is it for you that one 
was the first poet, and the other the first musician in the world ? 
what is it to you, if one employed his talents in promoting the 
moral virtues, and the other in exciting the spirit of devotion? 
neither of them can get you a better place in heaven. Away 
then with your idle and disinterested encomiums and honours. 
ye only him, who can permanently reward your praises,” 

. 131, vol. 1, 
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This is a much too strong and a very forced interpreta- 
tion of Cowper’s words. It was with Cowper the con- 
verse of what it was with Johnson m Miss Seward’s mind. 
She admired the writings of both; but Cowper she dis- 
liked as a man from'the very writings which she admired ; 
Johnson she almost disliked as an author from habits of 
intercourse. 

So warm was our author in her admiration of Chatter- 
ton, that she had some hesitation in pronouncing, whether 
she could with greater ease forego Ossian or Chatterton 
for ever. She at length prefers Ossian. . Indeed in this 
latter there are many things, which indicate a taste in 
poetry not very dissimilar to that of Miss Seward. Asa 
consequence of her admiration of Chatterton, she fell inte 
an opinion, too common, that the conduct of Horace Wal- 

le towards that unfortunate youth was unfeeling in the 

ighest degree ; a conduct, which we consider as most satis- 
factorily explained in Lord Orford’s works; and which 
explanation had, it seems, its proper effect afterwards on 
Miss Seward’s mind. 

The talents of Helen Williams will be found very 
highly estimated in these volumes. Her correspondent ~ 
seems to have had a very strong attachment towards her. 
Of other cotemporary poems, which have attained less ce- 
lebrity than those to which we have before alluded, 
Crowe’s ‘ Lewesdon Hill,’ Sargent’s ‘ Mine,’ and Jep- 
ston’s tragedies ranked highest in our author’s estimation. 
We now descend to the poetical trio of this present day, 
Scott, Southey, and Campbell: of Darwin we have 
thought it unnecessary to speak. Miss S. may be said to 
belong to his school of poetry, a circumstance which we 
made the source of some observations in our review of 
this lady’s poems. With Scott, and Southey, Miss Sew- 
ard’s correspondence did not commence many years before 
her decease; with Mr. Campbell she does not appear to 
have ever corresponded. To Mr. Southey she says, 
‘ Madoc appears to me a work too beautiful and great to 
stand in the smallest need of any alteration.’ P. 359, 
vol. 6. This is strong language. Of Mr. Scott it is here 
said, ‘ at two, on Friday last, the poetically great Walter 
Scott came “ like a sun-beam to my dwelling.” We are 
told of him likewise ‘ that the sweetest emanations of 
temper and of heart play about his mouth when he talks 
cheerfully, or smiles.’ (P. 339, vol. 6) After these compli- 
ments to his person, we need not add, that the effusions of 
his muse meet with universal _—— Of Campbell 
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sothing is said, to-lead us to suppose that our author was“ 
a warm admirer of his; and we-should add, that her admi- 
ration of Mr. Hayley very visibly decreases, as her imti- 
macy with Scott increased. In praise of Beattie, she is 
universally energetic; and says of Wordsworth, with some 
truth, that there is nearly reason from his works to sus- 
ct him of being as mad as the poet Lee. Not that Miss 
5. is insensible to the scattered beauties of that writer. 
Of Bloomfield’s muse our author augured very highly, 
higher perhaps than we think due to his merit. It is time 
that we dismiss this portion of our subject; and as we are 
told in the preface, that not above one twelfth part of our 
author’s written correspondence —— in these volumes, 
so we assure our readers that we have extracted her opi- 
nions of not above one twelfth part of the cotemporary 
writers, whose merit she discusses; having ge se- 
lected those to whom her opinions are favourable. It is 
fair to add, that she is but in few instances an ill-natured 
critic. 
Miss Seward, it will be recollected, prided herself on 
her skill in writing what she termed the legitimate sonnet ; 
and, as‘a critic, she is much more strict in this species of 
composition than in ved other ; insomuch that she scarcely 
mentions any, in which she does not detect some lurking 
defect. We were nota little surprized to meet in these 
volumes with very frequent, and high-flown panegyrics of 
the sonnets of Milton, and to find t upheld as models 
for this species of poetical composition. We confess that, 
Milton’s sonnets were not very fresh in our memory, and 
we have examined them, really without being able to trace 
those beauties, of which our author speaks so highly; so 
that we have been more than once almost tempted to be- 
lieve, that this criticism was advanced from a wish to be 
a little paradoxical, and afterwards supported, because it 
had been advanced. We confess ourselves of Mr. Whal- 
ley’s opinion, to whom our author replies (p. 256, vol. 2,) 
wen she complains that he calls ‘ the varying pause un- 
dulating through the lines of the Miltonic sonnet’ as 
‘rough breaks.’ To our ear the Miltonic sonnet is very 
harsh, and inharmonious; that there are one or two in- 
stances, where they are rather touching, we admit; and we 
think we see that Miss Seward herself began to suspect 
that she had previously spoken much too strongly of the 
Miltonic sonnets en masse ; for after her high panegyrics, 
we afterwards’ find her confessing (p. 306, vol. 2.) that 
* the remaining number of Milton’s sonnets, compared to 
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those above mentioned, are as his Paradise Regained to 
his- Paradise Lost, the same spirit sometimes breaking out, 
but the general texture either harsh or languid.’ 

It appears, therefore, that she was induced to applaud 
one y those writings, of which she in fact admired 
only afew. Nor are we sorry here to have this proof of 
her real taste, at the expense of her candour, instead of 
candour at the expense of her true taste. Having sum- 
med up these poetical opinions of Miss Seward, we wish 
to register a few of her sentiments on other subjects. She 

has had the good sense not to enter into theological dis- 
:quisitions, nor does she pretend any where to have con- 
* sidered these points more deeply, than was necessary for 
the satisfaction and conduct of her own mind. We may: 
collect however that Calvinism was the object of her per- 
fect abhorrence. She dreads the encouragement, which it 
receives from Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Gisborne, and others, 
whom she classes as confirmed Calvinists; and laments 
the effect it has had on the writings of Cowper and Han- 
nah More. The Rev. R. Fellowes was nearly the only 
modern theologian with whom she was in the habits of 
correspondence. 

In romance, Richardson and Godwin are the idols of 
our author’s admiration; her praise of the former, which 
recurs whenever any reference is had to fictitious tales, is 
perfectly extravagant. We have neither room, nor is this 
the place to enter into the merits of that writer : 

‘ Neque illi detrahere ausim 

Herentem capiti mult4 cum laude coronam.’ 
But, we always conceived, that by universal suffrage, he 
was considered to have had many superiors, one particu- 
larly, as a copyist of nature; nor are we perfectly satis- 
fied of the moral tendency of his writings ; the unbending 
formality of some of his characters adds neither beauty nor 
encouragement to morality. But so bigotted is Miss 
Seward, that she cannot read Cumberland, because Cum- 
berland cannot admire Richardson. 

‘ Those great, various, sublime, and beautiful works, the 
Clarissa and Grandison, toe which I frequently recur with 
unabated delight, when I choose to give my understand- 
ing, and my imagination the highest possible feast.’ 
Surely Mr. Hardinge would say, and perhaps be the only 
man bold enough to say to Miss Seward, were she now 
living, that she was rather redundant in her epithets on 
this occasion. : 

We have seldom (we are by no means speaking con- 
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temptuously) been much edified by female politicians. Our 
author’s mode of expressing her opinions on this subject 
have not by any means convinced us that we were wrong. 
She is very frothy and declamatory, without any new argu- 
ment, aod wien is worse, introduces her politics frequently 
very irrelevantly. As it is possible that we may be sus- 
pected of passing this judgment, because Miss Seward’s 
politics differ from our own, we beg leave to state, that at 
two different periods of her life, her politics seem, as far 
as we can judge, to have been diametrically opposite, and 
our observation applies generally. From the known sen-. 
timents of this review, we shall not be suspected of unfair - 
motives, when we notice with our severe reprehension the 


following equally absurd and illiberal words on the death 
of Mr. Pitt. 


* At last 
“The extravagant and erring spirit hath hied 
To his dark confine,” , 
covered with the lavished blood of slaughtered millions, and 
answerable for the anguish of millions surviving to mourn the 
slain.—P. 242, vol: 6. 

Miss Seward would probably have been a little more 
temperate in her expressions, however her opinions might 
have altered, had she recollected her owa words in vo- 
lumes one and two. | 

‘The king’s recovery, preserving to us our minister, our se- 
cond Daniel in talents, firmness, and integrity, was a singular 
mercy to the nation. —P. 261, vol. 2. 

‘It well becomes the honour, the probity, the prudence of 
this country’s political saviour, Pitt, not to suffer the awful 
warning (of the French revolution) to be given in vain.’-—P. 217, 
vol. 3. 

In various parts of these volumes, Miss Seward pro- 
fesses her enmity to periodical criticism in no very mild 
terms. We are not about to enter into a defence of it 
here, indeed the general sanction of public approbation 
renders it ‘unnecessary, were we so inclined. But we - 
must observe that Miss Seward invariably shows herself 
tolerant of the claims of any individual to decide on works 
of taste, who has in any instance passed a favourable sen- 
tence on her own compositions, in these same vehicles of 
criticism. 

Let us proceed to a few specimens of our author’s epis- 
tolary writings; they will amply justify the words we 
used, when we said, that she evinced a vivid imagination, 
amind richly stored with ideas, a memory fraught with 
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, for the urposes of illustration, and an endless flow 
of words to clothe her thoughts. We select passages, 
which likewise contain critical opinions. 


‘ To Walter Scott, Esg.—P. 13, Vol. 6. 


* Accept my warmest thanks for the so far overpaying bounty 
of your literary present.* In speaking of its contents, I shall 
demonstrate that my sincerity may be trusted, whatever cause I 
may give you to distrust my judgment. In saying, that you 
dare not hope your works will entertain me, you evince the 
existence of a deep preconceived distrust of the latter faculty 
in my mind. That distrust is not, I flatter myself, entirely 
founded, at least, if I may so gather from the delight with which 
1 peruse all that is your's, whether prose or verse, in these 
volumes. 

* Your dissertations place us in Scotland in the midst of the 
feudal period. They throw the strongest light on a part of 
history indistinctly sketched, and partially mentioned by the 
English historians, and which, till now, has not been sufficiently 
elucidated and rescued by those of your country, from the 
imputed guilt of unprovoked depredation on the part of the 
Scots.’ 

* * * ad * * . * . * 

* Poetry is like personal beauty ; the homeliest and roughest 
Janguage cannot conceal the first, any more than can mean and 
coarse apparel the second. But grovelling colloquial phrase in 
numbers inharmonious, verse that gives no picture to the 
reader's eye, no light to his understanding, no magnet to his 
affections, is, as composition, no more deserving his praise, than 
‘coarse forms and features in a beggar’s raiment are worth his 
attention. Yet are there critics, who seem to mistake the squalid 
dress of language for poetic excellence, provided the verse and 
its mean garb be ancient. Of that number seems Mr. Pinkerton, 
jn some of his notes to those old Scottish ballads, which he 
published in 1781; and the late Mr. Headly more than so 
seems in that collection of ancient English ballads, which he 
soon after gave to the press. We find there an idiot preference 
of the rude, and, in itself, valueless foundation, on which Prior 
raised one of the loveliest poetic edifices in our language, the 
“ Henry and Emma.” With equal insolence and stupidity, Mr. 
Headly terms it “ Matt’s Versification Piece,” -extolling the im- 

uted superiority of the worthless model. It is preferring a 
Sasher’s block to the head of Antinous.’ 

For the same reasons, we extract the following from a 

letter to Mr. Southey, dated October 28th, 1807, before 





* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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that gentleman was the reputed author of the work which 
Miss 8. here mentions. 

‘ You inquire if I have read Dén Manuel Espriella’s Letters, 
said to be translated from the Spanish. Yes, and with infinite 
amusement and interest. 1 suspect they are not what they seem: 
that no foreigner, however ingenious and industrious, could have , 
collected such a body of information concerning our laws, 
customs, manners, prejudices, sectaries, and superstitions ; and 
all noticed with such accuracy, and commented upon with so 
much spirit and good sense. Whether these letters have been 
written by some highly ingenious English Roman Catholic, or 
the principles of that religion, have been assumed to excuse the 
keen lashing of Protestant absurdities, I pretend not to decide. 
The purity and ease of the language bears another testimiony 
against the foreign claim of the work; it has ‘the raciness of 
originality, not the lees of translation. 

‘ In one of the assertions of this work, as to the superiority of 
Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, to all other published letters 
in our language, 1 am indeed surprised. From the time of 
juvenile years, in which I read, and on account of their celebsity, 
re-read her two first volumes, to that of my maturer- ¢on- 
templation of those published in later days, I have been imva- 
riably impressed by what appears to me an utter dearth of sen- 
sibility, and a considerable dearth of the charms of fancy. We 
find shrewd sense ; some wit, with caustic spleen and j 
of cotemporary genius; no affection, and little felicity of de- 
scription, except where voluptuous scenes and objects are 
described. 

‘ Gray’s letters have more wit, and a thousand times more 
imagination. In his style, there is coy elegance and luminous 
beauty; in her’s perspicuity, but no lustre. Walpole’s, th 
they have not much more of elevated imagination than ; 
Mary’s, have a thousand times more wit, and play of ideas ; and 
they also evince, that energetic attachment to his friends, which 
in her's we seek for in vain. Though all of Pope’s are not ex- 
cellent, some of them are as superior to the best of her’s, as is 
his glowing poetry to her smart verses. Several also of Cowper’s 
transcend her ladyship’s, much as Cowper’s have been over- 
praised.’ P. 375, v. 6. 

Miss Seward was a tolerably able flatterer, although 
sometimes rather fulsome ; and we cannot but express a 
doubt, whether the recluses of Llangollen vale, who have 
so studiously avoided notoriety, instead of courting it, will 
receive much pleasure, when they find, that the Public are 

— of the numerous pages of corr e, 

undant in compliment to themselves, which they yn 
the 


in 
re 
bably ye entrusted only to their own ears, an 


walls of their romantic villa. 
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The following portraiture of the first scholar of the 
age will show, that Miss Seward was not a less attentive 
and discriminating observer of the intellectual endowments 
than of the personal appearance of her friends. 

‘ When I had the honour of a visit from Dr. Parr, he staid 
two days and nights at Wellsburn. I was prepared to expect 
extraordinary colloquial powers, but they exceeded every de- 
scription I had heard of them. He is styled the Johnson of the 
present day. In strength of thought, in promptness and plen- 
teousness of allusion ; in wit and humour, in that high-coloured 
eloquence, which results from poetic imagination, there is a 

‘very striking siniilarity to the departed despot. That when irri- 

tated, he can chastise with the samé overwhelming force, I can 
believe ; but unprovoked, Dr. Parr is wholly free from the caustic 
acrimony of that splenetic being. Benign rays of ingenuous 
urbanity dart in his smile, and from beneath the sable shade of his 
large and masking eye-brows, and from the fine orbs they over- 
hang. The characters he draws of distinguished people, and of 
such of his friends, whose talents, though not yet emerged, are 
considerable, are given with a free, discriminating, and masterly 
power, and with general independence of party prejudices. If 
he throws into deepest shade the vices of those, whose hearts he 
thinks corrupt, his spirit luxuriates in placing the virtues and 
abilities of those he esteems in the fairest and fullest lights; a 
gratification which the gloomy Johnson seldom, if ever, knew.’ 
P. 197, vol. 3. 

We must here close our extracts, regretting, that our 
limits will not permit us to quote some of those letters, 
which would display that store of poetical quotation, which 
the pen of Miss Seward most eminently possessed. In re- 
capitulation of what we have advanced, we may sum up 
all by saying, that although certain defects of style, anda 
few prejudices, arising from the vanity of authorship, 
detract from the merit of many of these letters, they have 
nevertheless beauties, which considerably overbalance 
these defects, and cannot fail to produce in the mind of 
every reader, a high respect for the talents, acquirements, 
and taste of Anna Seward. With us the reader will pro- 
bably sometimes be inclined to be rather sceptical, in re- 
ceiving as true the portrait, which the author applies to 
herself, when she says, that she is one of those, 

* Who bows not to the whistling of a name, 
No dupe to learning, and no fool to fame.’ 
Vol. 5, p. 382. 

A. well-engraved ‘portrait of the author, a fac-simile of 
her hand-writing, and a few other plates, will be found in 
these volumes. 
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Art. II1.—A comparative Display of the different Opi- 
‘  nions of the ult distinguished British Winere on Me 
Subject of the French Revolution ; followed by a Review, 
and Comparison with Events. London, Egerton, 1811, 
3 vols. 8vo. Il. 10s. eis 


WHEN we first open our window in a fine sprin 
morning and behold the crimson sky, we are very apt to 
anticipate a mild and sunny day. The season itself inspires 
hope, and all our sensations are freshened by the vernal air. 
But perhaps, whilst we are musing on some scheme. of 
pleasure or some excursion of delight, the we Hk 3 
which was the moment before bright and unclouded,.is 
suddenly overcast, the cold blast arises, the prospect: is 
obscured, and the hope of the day is gone! With -sensa- 
tions something dade to these, we remember: to have 
viewed the early dawn of liberty in France. .We-were 
then young, and we felt all that enthusiasm which ‘isso 
readily excited in the sanguine temperament of youth. 
We rejoiced to contemplate the extension of civil: liberty, 
and, as we then fondly believed, of individual happiitess. 
We thought, that we might safely augur the coming of 
Halcyon days; and that justice and truth, which had long 
experienced the neglect of ministers and kings, were about. 
to take their station in the councils of princes, and to gitide 
the helm of nations. These alas! were vain and shadowy 
hopes, but they were fondly cherished, till they were’ disst- 
pated hy that experience of facts, which is more éfficacions 
than hellebore in sobering the imagination, and removing 
the chimeras of the brain. cine 

We are not ashamed to confess, that we Were’ not 
exempted from the delusion of hope and the anticipation 
of bliss which were generally excited by the rise of poli- 
tical liberty in France. Nor till this liberty was found to 
be only a vapid and unsubstantial thing, only a colour for 
the most atrocious enormities of tyranny, do we think the 
state of that man’s bosom very enviable, which was too 
cold, and suspicious and calculating, to thrill with transport 
when the French nation seemed to rise up as one man to 
reclaim their rights and to assert a place of pr Termineace 
amongst the few free nations of the globe. We know, that 
we grossly erred in the expectations which we had ae 
but we erred in common with men much wiser and’ better 
than ourselves ; and we must freely confess, that on sucha 
question and in such circumstances, we think it more ho- 
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nourable to have erred with Fox than to have thought 
more correctly with Burke. The phantom which dazzled 
the eyes of sages’ and philanthropists, was, for a moment, 
fair and lovely to behold; and though those persons have 
had more sagacity who saw only a monster enveloped in 
that form, yet had they more warmth of benevolence or 
more genuine regard for the happiness of mankind? The 
French revolution, in its first appearance, interested all 
the best sympathies of human nature, all those which are 
most the honour and the ornament of man; till, in its 
ulterior progress, it outraged every generous, every tender 
sentiment, and at once revolted almost every mind that 
could think, and every heart that could feel. The angel 
of light became a demon of darkness. Liberty hid her 
head, and Philanthropy turned pale. 

The judgment which we form on any great change, will 
seldom fail to be very different after the event, to what it 
was whilst the train of causation was in a state of deve- 
lopment, and had not yet exhibited any of its latent con- 
sequences. Men are apt to have their opinions coloured, 
or rather discoloured by their hopes or their fears, their 
passions, or their interests, and, where the evidence is yet 
inconclusive and imperfect, the judgments of men will 
express their wishes as much as their belief. But, in 
judging of the commencement of the French revolution, 
the best men were, perhaps, the most deceived. The 
ardour of philanthropy led them to anticipate a state of 
things which, if it can ever be realized, cannot be accom- 
plished till knowledge has been more generally diffused in 
a course of ages, and till many intermediate generations’ 
of vice and ignorance have passed away. ‘The writers in 
favour. of the French revolution greatly over-rated its be- 
neficent tendencies, and did not sufficiently consider that 
they would be certainly turned into an opposite direction 
by the blind fury of passion and the violent conflict of 
opposite interests. 

‘he author of this work says in his preface, that ‘ most 
revolutions have been effected by physical force.’ If by 
evolution, be meant a transfer of the sceptre from one 
chief to another, or a new modification of the powers 
of exercising it, we hardly know how it can be effected by 
any other means. Itseems vain to talk of reasoning men 
into 2 willingness to part with their pewer. Power, we 
mean, the power of sovereignty, always ultimately points 
to the sword, not only as its instrument of aggression, but 
its means of defence. But the writer adds, that ‘ the 
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French revolution originated not in Force, but in 
OPINiIoN.” But would not opinton have been a ve 
weak and harmless agent in this war of all thé political 
elements without rorce? In the French revolution, force 
certainly acted under the influence of opinion; but when 
was it otherwise? Did not force act under the influence 
of opinion, when Henry VIII. seized the abbey-lands, 
and expelled the monks and nuns? Force cannot direct 
itself. It must be governed more or less by those opinions 
by which volition is impelled. Revolutions of sentiment 
may be produced by books, but itis vain to expect that 
revolutions, by which large masses of power and property . 
are transferred from one set of individuals to another, can 
be effected without force. The English revolution in 1688, 
is one of the few bright exceptions to this gloomy truth 
which history presents. 

That the way for the French revolution was prepared 
by the propagation of opiniohs, inimical to the abuses of 
the government and the principles of existing institutions, 
there can be no doubt; but force alone could consummate .- 
the work. If the government had not been wanting in 
energy, the revolution would not have taken place. In- 
stead of the revolution crushing the government, the go- 
vernment would have crushed the revolution. But the 
truth is, that revolutionary opinions had found their way 
into the cabinet, and even into the mind of the sovereign, 
whom the desire of popularity or the feeling of patriotism 
disposed to acquiesce in those measures which rapidly 
brought on the revolution. 

The author of this work truly remarks, that ‘ when an 
event is recent, it excites the strongest sensation,’ and that 
it is ‘ highly important to take a review of what strong 
minds and men of abilities —— concerning so great an 
event, when its importance was heightened by novelty.’ 

‘ It was with this view that these extracts from the works of 
the different writers were collected into two volumes soon after 
they appeared; but various reasons prevented the continuance 
of the publication in that form and at that time.’ * * * * * 
‘ The object of this publication is, after contrasting the opinions 
of Burke, Mackintosh, and others, who wrote at the time, to _ 
place them all as it were in a balance held up by time and 
events, which mode alone shews the true value of human com- 
binations.’ * * * 

It is the common tendency of oppositions of sentiment 
to generate extremes. This was, in a striking manner, 
exemplified in the writers on the subject of the French 
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revolution. They were, on both'sides, in extremes, of 
verging to the extreme. The sympathy, which was 
evi by one party; appears to have produced a corres- 
ponding antipathy in the other. The prejudices of these and 
the favour of those obscured the powers of discrimination, 
disordered the perceptions, and prevented a right judgment. 
The great event itself was never seen in its true light, be- 
cause it was viewed through a false medium, which altered 
the — of the parts and the appearance of the 
whole. . 

We entirely agree with the editor of this work, that the 
French ‘ revolution has disappointed all those who wrote 
at the time,’ and therefore, in speaking of these writers 
at the present period, we ought equally to avoid se- 
verity of censure and prodigality of praise. Mr. Burke 
foresaw with more sagacity than his opponents, that a 
sudden emersion from the depths of political servitude, in 
which the French had been plunged for several centuries, 
to a state of liberty, for the enjoyment of which they had 
not been gradually prepared, would be productive of the 
utmost practical inconvenience and of every possible 
excess. But we agree with the author, that though he 
foresaw the evil which would arise from the revolutionary 
mania, he was mistaken in his presage of the form in which 
it would appear. If Mr. Burke, however, were wrong, 
his adversaries certainly were not right; and we confess 
ourselves to have been amongst those who thought, that 
the French possessed a higher capacity for freedom than the 
event has proved. 

The editor notices in his preface the eulogy which Mr. 
Fox is reported to have passed on the French constitution 
as ‘the most glorious fabric ever erected by human 
wisdom,’ and he seems to doubt whether Mr. (now Sir 
James), Mackintosh, or Mr. Paine, would, at any period, 
have made it the object of such hyperbolical praise. The 
words, which the author has ascribed to Mr. Fox, are 
sometimes differently stated; and we have ourselves some 
doubt whether they were ever spoken; or, at least, without 
some modifyiug or qualifying clause, the intentional or the 
accidental omission of which has caused them to appear a 
very inadequate representation of the sentiments of the 
speaker; and has made him express a more positive ad- 
miration of the proceedings of the constitutional assembly 
than he felt, and more unreserved approbation than he 
designed. At any rate, even if we suppose the words to 
have been uttered in the precise manner in which they 
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have been stated, and to have bestowed the highest possible 
panegyric on the constitution of the first assembly, we are 
not to forget, that they: were uttered in the heat.af debate, 

ions used on such occasions, or sentimenta, whigh 
are struck off, as it were, from the in. the elash, of 
minds in a popular assembly, are not to.be too scrupulou 
examinéd nor too literally understood. On such. i 
speakers deal largely in broad assertions, and in. bold and 
striking géneralities, to which common. candour wil] net 
fail to supply the necessary extenuations and exceptions, 
If we seen such a sentiment expressed in Mr. Fox’s 
ae the alosinss of bh fA yng oars 

wrote and patiently revised, it mi ve a 
fair nas Mate of severe cnlandeersien. In the ardour of 
conversation, the great moralist, Dr. Johnson, often de- 
fended opinions which he did not really approve, or made 
broad and sweeping assertions, whi he had been 
sitting coolly in his closet with his pen in his band, he 
woud never have hazarded on a page which he intended 
for the press. But if we judge the colloquial exaggerations 
of Johnson with candour, surely we ought to pardoa 
some of the oratorical hyperboles. of Mr. Fox. . Pox 
was a fervid debater, and oratorical warmth will not admit 
the cold calculations of prudential reserve. 

In the arrangement of the present work, the editor-has 
plaeed what different writers have said on the subject of 
the revolution, under different heads, and not exhibited, at 
once, and in immediate connection, the opinions which 
Mr. Burke or any of the other authors, who are quoted in 
these volumes, have published on the important subject. For 
instance, the first section or chapter, is inscribed with the 

neral title, ‘. The State of France previous to the Revo- 
Siti and the necessit of a Revolution considered ;’ 
under this head, we find appropriate extracts, first from 
the ‘ Reflections’ of Mr. Burke on the revolution in 
France, and then from the writings of other persons in 
the following order. Mackintosh, Paine, Christie, Ano- 
nymous, Sir Brooke Boothby, Mr. Capel Lofft, Mr. Dupont. 

nder this head, some excellent are extracted 
from the Reflections of Mr. Burke. He truly remarks, 
that the French reformers did not consider how they 
might make the most of existing institutions. The 
sessed materials, out of which they might have raised a 
truly noble fabric, which, instead of being fugitive and 
evanescent, as the vapour of folly, of selfishness and am- 
bition, might have been solid and durable, as the work of 

Orit. Rey. Vol. 1, April, 1812. Cc 
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wisdom, of probity, and of truth. The French revolu- 
ists, with a presumption which is justly reproved by 

r. Burke, seem to have regarded their country as a sort 
of carte blanche, upon which they might scribble whatever 
| pleased. Mr. B. says, that ‘in the monastic insti- 

ons,’ the French ‘a great power for the 
méchanism of politic bettevolence.” What a fund did 
these institutions offer, not only for the solace of indigenee 
and misfortune, but for the encouragement of literature 
and the liberal arts ! 

The second general head, under which more extracts ate 
made from the writings of the authors mentioned above, 

with the exception of Mr. Capel Lofft, is entitled ‘ Popular 
' Exéesses which attended the French Revolution:’ Then 
follows the chapter on ‘ The Composition and Charaeter 
of the National Assembly.’ Under this head, two writers 
ee who are not méntioned amongst the preceding — 

» Priestley and Mr. G. Rous. Then follow extracts 

from the writings of Burke, Mackintosh, Paine, Mrs, 
Macaulay, Sit B. Boothby, Mr. Capel Lofft, Anonymous, 
and Mr. Christie, on the ‘ New Constitution of France.’ 
~ Under this head, we will riotice some remarks which are 
found in the extracts from Mr. Paine on aristocracy, as 
arising out of the law of primogenitureship, which, though 
written in the usual striking manner of that author, show 
his ignorance of what is most requisite for the happiness 
of man in the present state of things. Mr. Paine calls 
aristocracy ‘a law against every law of nature, and 
says, that ‘ nature itself calls for its destruction.’ 
' * Establish family justice,’ he continues, ‘and aristocracy 
falls. BY the aristocratical law of primogenitureship, in a family 
of six children, five are exposed. Aristocracy has but one 
child. The rest are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown 
to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the 
unnatural repast.’ . 

The above is written in terms of exaggeration ad 
tandum vulgus, but it is full of misrepresentation and 
fallacy.. How can aristocracy be ‘a law against every 
liw of nature,’ when the natural constitution of things 
is such, that civilization cannot advance far, except where 
that law prevails? The progress of civilization depends 
ou the accumulation of preperty. Property contains in 
itself the most prolific principle of civilization; and a 
nation of paupers, which would be the effect of an universal 

ualization of property, would soon be found to differ 
but little from a nation of barbarians. Where property is 
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not only generally diffused, but exists in large masses in 
particular places, the arts will be encouraged and ha 
piness multiplied. For happiness is most efficaciou 
promoted by a constant object of pursuit. But, where 
can the — of pursuit be so abundant or so various, 
as where the liberal arts afford constant incentives to the 
active ingenuity of man? Now, by what are the liberal 
arts so much encouraged as by the large properties of in- 
dividuals, which could not long exist; if the law of pri- 
mogeniture were annulled? What therefore may seem, on 
the first casual glance, opposite both to justice and hu- 
manity, is found, on a more attentive investigation, to 

omote, in no small d , not only the happiness of 
ew but the moral and intellectual improvement 
of man. 

Mr. Paine gays, that ‘in a family of six children, five 
are exposed.’ ‘This is not true, even though we take the 
word exposed in the mildest sense, instead of that in which 
he probably designed it to be received. Instead of being 
deserted to perish with cold and hunger on the hi > 
the influence of the law, which Mr. Paine so severely con- 
demns, in fact operates only as a spur to exertion and a 
premium on py It is not a law which starves five 
children out of six, but which suffers only one idle man im 
a family. Is it not so far favourable to the wealth and 
the happiness of the community? The idle man may per- 
haps be the most envied ; but if we could penetrate beyond 
the exterior surface of his circumstances, should we find 
him in the most enviable situation ? 

The law which Mr. Paine reprobates, while it dis- 
courages the division of property, favours the acquisition, 
by the incentives, which it supplies to exertion amongst the 
best educated individuals in the state. If a nation wish 
for the culture of the liberal arts, for the polish of manners 
and the varied refinements of civilized existence, for the 
improvement of science and the general extension of 
knowledge, it must beware of exterminating what Mr. 
Paine, in the language of bitterness rather tian of truth, 
calls ‘the monster aristocracy.’ Aristoeracy, instead of 
being Rane ae Paine calls ‘a ay very And in fact, the 

ing which prevents society from erating into 
py ce of monsters. Like the literature which it 
gladdens cheers, and the liberal arts which it scatters 
over the land, 
* Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 
The extracts which we on mentioned above, are con- 
c 2 





























































































872 A comparative Display of the Opinions of 


tained in the first volume. The second volume opens with 
the following title: ‘ Reformation of Eccle- 
jasti ishment in France, Seizure of the Eccle- 
ions, Suppression of Monastic Institutions,’ 

&c. In addition to the names of Burke, Mackintosh, and 
the others, recited under the preceding heads, we find that 
of Mr. Nares. £ The ees of the Revolution in 
1688,’ &c. This chapter contains extracts from Burke 
Mackintosh, Priestley, Capel Lofft, Mr. G. Rous, and 
Mrs. Macaulay. ‘ The Rights of Man,’ form the next 
neral topic; and here, in addition to the opinions of 
urke, Mackintosh, Paine, &c. we have a specimen of 
those of Mary Wollstonecroft. The last chapter in 
the second of these stately octavos is entitled, ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Matter;’ and this miscellaneous matter is se- 
lected from the works of Burke, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Mackintosh, Rous, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Thompson. The 
third and last volume, the dimensions of which are much 
jess than those of the first and second, contains: ‘a review 
of different writers’ on the fertile subject of the French 
revolution; and concludes with a ‘ general review.’ The 
review of the different writers is so much made up of 
extracts, that but little original matter is to be found. The 
following opinions respecting Mr. Burke show the temper , 
in which the present work is conducted, and prove, that 

the editor is not deficient in moderation. 

«The eloquence and force of language of Mr. Burke injure 
the cause he supports: his invectives weaken his arguments, for 
they convince the reader, that passion guides the pen, and, what 
is still more unfortunate, some of his errors are recorded in such 
strong and elegant characters, that they have acquired immor- 
tality—they will never be forgotten; and thus the excellent 
reflections which he makes in other places, are supposed to 
spring from a contaminated source. The opponents of Mr. 
Burke have a great advantage over him in their manner;—they 
wear the garb of the reasoner, and have the solemnity of the 
counsel in the court of justice, whilst Mr. Burke, dressed im the 
garb of a theatrical performer, with the graces and action of 
the stage, pleases more, but convinces less, those who do not 
take the words by their worth, but by their accompanying 

tures. 

‘ Mr. Burke’s book gave rise to all those that were written on 
the other side. df the question, and he is a memorable example of 
the injury done to a cause by espousing it too warmly, and car- 
rying conclusions farther than they ought fairly to go. The 
constant invectives of Mr. Burke against the revolutionary men, 
before the period when their turpitude was known and proved, 
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stamped his book with the character of passion and illiberality, 
and that stamp never willbe’ effaced, though had'the’ same 
remarks come later; in t- of time; his nrost formidable 
antagonist, Mr. Mackintos would, most probably, either have 
remained silent, or assistéd him in his wor 

‘ Toan overstrained and premature abuse of the revolutionists, 
Mr. Burke added a vindication fion of all that existed in the ancient 
order of things, in which there was much to condema.. Now 
this manner of treating a subject will never meet with the coun. 
tenance of the wise, or make converts of the moderate ;. and it 
had, just as might be expected, a contrary effect. 

‘The etd of the matter proved, that.the errors Mr. Burke 
foresaw were wisely foreseen; but they were neither wisely nor 
even decorously proclaimed. It could only be in 
allowances for the imperfection of human niitaee, that the former 
government of France could be defended; and certainly, if 
great allowances were to, be made on that side, much ought also 
to be ree to a people, toy Rony imprudent, unsuccessful, 
and criminal, were struggli er wrong auspices a good 
cause. Mr. Burke had stent wert in being the frat to dlveowe 
the fundamental errors into which the French fell; but he ex- 
pressed himself with more than becoming v violence, and set 
nothing down to error, but all to bad intention: neither did he 
make allowance for the greatest cause of all the misfortune, 


namely, the necessity of acting according to circumstan¢es, 
ye ch nation once “fio ce a pl every individual 
brought to act as a public man, volution became ped an 


impetuous torrent sweeping all hefore i it; or like a 
of people when frightened with some great and at ote ter. danger, 


when the efforts of individuals to save themselves, occasion 
mee Seni erg bad ae. ‘, ss 
conclu pages of this work, which are enti 
‘ General Review,’ contain some loose and re- 
waar ny of which are not so immediately consasted 
revolution in France as with the question of 
reform in our own country. The chiefs of the “‘Goulien 
were certainly guilty of a great error, in 
established —— for untried theory, and in forming 
constitutions, without g any —_ to the inte 
and moral fitness of de’ for whom were de- 
signed. This writer says, that ‘ universal s led to 
the miseries of France.’ This is not quite true, for the 
constituent assembly, which may be said to have opened 
the Pandora-box of the revolution, was not chosen by 
universal su . Nor was the second or legislative 
assembly chosen by universal suffrage. The writer, in this 
part of his work, confounds what in ealled * radial refor % 
ith é suffrage;’ but radical reform has 
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beén warmly spoused by man ns in this country,:by. 
whom prtrche egret has bese dinsoncitenaiscell and dis-- 
phe We agree with Mr. Burke in thinking, that 
the House of Commons should represent the ability and 
the property of the country; but as property is, to use the 
language of Mr. Burke, inert and timid, it ought to have a 
great preponderance, in order to preserve it from the usur- 

tion of ability.. Talents, without property, will be 
ound much more dangerous to the peace of states, than 
property, without talents. It is devoutly to be wished, 
that both were always united; but, as great wealth has.a 
tendency to produce idleness, there will be found in every 
opulent society many blockheads who are rich, and many 
wise men who are poor. 

The writer argues, that if the work of reformation he 
once begun, it will never end. But the hi of this 
country will contradict this inference, and it is: indeed con- 
tradicted by universal experience. For how many salutary 
#eforms have taken place in this countryat different periods, 
which have given entire satisfaction, and, instead of en- 
éouraging —— have produced complacency! We 
allow, that ‘ when abstract principles are taken as guides, 
there is no means of giving satisfaction till the principle is 
fully adhered to.’ But the question of parliamentary 
reform is not one of abstract principle, but of practical 
expediency. It does not rest on the metaphysical discussion 
of the rights either of men or of women ; it is a recurrence 
to a known and acknowledged principle, that taxation and 
representation should be Soastiants, and that the House 

Commons should be a fair and full representation of the 


oes of the country, according to the spirit of the 
tution. 


The aathor ridicules the idea of attempting to brin 
back ‘ the constitution to its first principles, to its origi 
purity.” This he calls ‘ empty, unmeaning declamation ;’ 
and he asks: ‘ When was the constitution better? When 
was it more pure?’ * * # ae the author, 
that ‘ the British constitution, excellent as it is, is not the 
— of a fixed plan and theory like what was atvengiot 

France.’ a a sree er out of the 
exigencies of times seasons, and has a 
accommodation to circumstances. Hence its fitness r the 
‘country and the people, and hence its practical excellence, 
notwi — its te The British consti- 
tution not ‘occasioned one. great $ 
iar dungqulediptncalts couleddeagat Whe. 





Bloomfield’s Banks of the Wye. $76 
not been one mighty innovation, but a multiplicity of in- 
nevations.. going, on: through.a jong, course of 
ages. The ark of iS political was prigunally 
ec arf Rew Prngyes ya Buc: 
cessively repaired and altered till few primitive 
planks are left behind. : | 

It is not very wise, nor very consistent in the editor of 
this work to talk against reformations, when we owe so 
much. of the nee of our present constitution to pre- 
ceding apse od as no human institution was ever 
perfect, conti reparations are necessary to accomma- 
date it to.the fluctuations of opinion and the ravages of 
time. Timely reforms are the only means af prownnting 
revolutions. Indeed universal experience proves , 
THE PRINCIPLE OF REFORM IS THE VITALITY OF 
STATES. 

Before we conclude, we must just notice an insinuation 
of this writerin vol. I], p. 208, Mr, Fox ‘ had 
to give his approbation to the British constitution ;’ 
cause in the heat of parliamentary debate he-had utten 
an exaggerated on that of France. The 2 
constitution ever had a warmer friend than Mr. Fox ia 
all periods ee perenans and, as to the invidious 

ion, that ‘ preferred a constitution without 


suggestion, 

Peers,’ it is disproved by the whole tenour of his conduct. 

Mr; Fox was connected with the eri by birth, and 
to it by those true principles of whiggism, whi 

tend to consolidate the interests of the king, the nobles, 


~ 


Art. 1V.—The Banks the Wye; a Poem, Ps me | 
Books.. By Robert Author of the Farmer’ 
Boy. Lendon, Vernor and Co, and others, 1811. me. 
pp. 134. price 5s. Plates. ; 


PERHAPS it may be said, observes Mr. Bloomfield, 
that because much of public approbation hes fallen to my 
lot, it may be unwise to venture again. If Mr. B. writes 

ion must cease; if for re 
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right, on hearing of a new ‘from ‘an author, whe was 
# creature of their own, ‘to expect*a very visible le- 
ment in those points, in which there were some deficiencies 
on a former occasion. “To 'that public, and to those who 
introduced: him to it, Mr. Bloontfield will be foutid wantt- 
ing in due deference, should he be proved, now that he 
‘ventures upon a new 
, * Priori credere fame.’ — . 

ter ease in composition is undou evident on 
hoop nt occasion ; ‘but an increased intimacy with the 
machinery of is another point, which might ‘rea- 
sonably be ex . That Mr. B. does not in reality pos- 
sess this, we are not prepared to assert; but that the pre- 
sent volume contains no symptoms of it, we are compelled 
to declare. The species of poem indeed hefore us, is suth, 
as almost precludes the possibility of displaying any new 
lights in poetry; which the author may have acquired ; 
‘but will not this very choice of style, and subject, be an 
argument to some minds, that the strength of that pinion, 
f which so much was prophesied, ‘neither is nor will be 
able to rise nearer to the summit of Parnassus, than it did 
at its first essay? To no writers = a = bw adage 
of §non pr i est regredi’ appli i ter 
truth, than aun whose first peyelisiey arose from the 
same combination of circumstances as those of the present 
author’s; since’ those - who are mp yey in 
subsequent attempts, will begin to sdspect au- 
pot) too highly torn the first. Having given this ton: 
sel to our author, which will, we trust, be received in the 
same spirit of justice, which has dictated it, we proceed to 
his poem. It is little else than a journal in easy rhyme of 
an excursion in South Wales, with occasional apostrophes 
to objects, which excited more than ordinary attention, and 
a few historical allusions, which were ed to the me- 
mory by the places visited. The metre is that which 
Swift has recommended by his example for epistolary 
verse, a jingle of eight syllables, w adiipiod, by its 
natural carelessness, for a fable, a ballad, a burlesque, or 
a detail of common occurrences, but which has seldom 
proved — to the task of conducting a reader through 
a poem of any length, where much description of scenery 
is attempted. Mr. Scott: has indeed: given’ an entirely 
new character and nee to this verse; yet, not- 
withstanding the. spinllion tanhihie in which he has clothed 
it, it has more than once been objected even against him. 
In Mr. Bloomfield’s bands it has not the same merits, and 





Bloomfield's Banks of the. Wye. a 
- wears much too great-an eir-of familiarity with the reader, 
not nani grey eer ayr see, degenerating/into vul- 
gar ye . 5 nite ot att dav toy ae ? . wy a 
-. In the summer .of 1807, sotte of the author’s friends, 
resident in Gloucestershire, proposed this éxcursion, and . 
- included him in their party. The little tour occupied a 
fortnight: As Mr. B. had never before seen romantic sce- 
nery, the effect produced on his mind was proportionably 
reater.. The route pursued was by descending the Wye 
rom Ross to Chepstow, from which latter place am ex- 
eursion was made into other parts of Monmouthshire, and. 
--the neighbouring county of Wales. On these materials 
the present poem is formed, and:we would, by no means, 
~ have our readers leave us with the idea, that we conceive 
it devoid of merit. Its descriptions are faithful; the ver- 
sification easy and natural; the th ts, though seldom 
very original, fairly dressed out, and the plan remarkably 
inartificial. That the poet should not have chosen a sub- 
ject, the formation of which required more machinery, we 
lave regretted; but having chosen the present-one,)‘we 
apereve of the simplicity of design in its execution. We 
will quote the author's farewell to: theseenery of Mon- 
mouthshire as a very favourable specimen of his work. | 
‘at ~*. © Hew placid, how divinely sweet 
The flow’r-grown brook, that by our feet 
'- Winds on a summer’s day ; e’en where 
Its name no classic honours share, 
Its springs untraced, its course unknown, 
Sea-ward for ever rambling down! 
Here then how sweet, pellucid, chaste ; 
"Twas: this bright current bade us taste 
The fullness of its joy; glide.still 
Enchantress of Plinlimmon hill ; 
Meandering Wye! still let me dream 
In raptures o’er thy infant stream ; 
For could th’ immortal soul forego 
Its cumbrous load of earthly woe, 
And clothe itself in fairy guise 
Too small, too pure for human eyes, 
Blithe would we seek thy earliest spring, 
Where mountain larks first try the wing ; 
There at the crimson dawn of day 
Launch’a scoop’d leaf, and sail away, 
- Stretch’d at our ease, or crouch below, 
Or climb the green t prow, 
Stooping where oft the b Gabel alae ' 


The passing stream, and shakes, and dips; _ 
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And when the heifer came to drink, 
Quick from the gale our bark would shrink, 
And huddle down amidst the brawl 

Of many a five inch waterfall, 

Till the expanse should fairly give 

The bowering hazel room to live; 

And as each swelling junction came 

_.To form a riv'let worth a name, 

We'd dart beneath, or brush away 
Long beaded webs, that else might stay 
Our silent course; in haste retreat 

Where whirlpools near the bull-rush meet, 
Wheel round the ox of monstrous size, 
And count below his shadowy flies ; 

And sport amidst the throng, and when 
We met the barks of giant men 

Avoid their oars, still undescried 

And mock their overbearing pride ; 

Then vanish r some magic spell, 

“And shout “ delicious Wye farewell.”’ 


‘We do not think that we could have selected a more 
favourable passage; it shows the lively fancy, and ready 
imagination of Mr. B. to some advantage. Nor is the 
following a bad simile for the singular bridge at Chepstow : 


* Where the yn bridge, light, trembling, high, 


. Strides like a spider o’er the Wye.’ 

It. is now time that we advert to the unpleasant part of 
our office, and justify the criticism, which we advanced, 
when we said, chat the carelessness of the metre had be- 
neue the author into many vulgarities of language. 

arry of Monmouth was, we are told, 
..,, » © Of France the terror, England’s glory, 
re As pacer ee has Sahota T. . 
ot yery res uage 0 re. e€ roc 
of § Fa is woe presume, attached to the per- 
suasion of the Quakers. d 
‘ A tower of rock that seems to cry, 
Go round about me, neighbour Wye.’ 
What an exclamation is this! 
: iy ——‘ hang the dunce, 
‘Who would not doff his cap at once, 
_In exstacy, when bold and new 
Bursts on his sight an opening view.’ 

The following would be very poor in a burlesque, as it 

has no merit of humour to recofnmend ‘it. : 
* And there on-springing turf all seated » 
- » . Jove’s guests were never md se treated, (qu, ill or well.) 
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Journies they had, and feastings many, see 08 


But never came to A 5 
The county of Hereford is thus apos 
‘ Hail, land of Cyder !———P, 120, 
We are truly sorry that we could iply these instances 
of bathos. In this a of co : oy Las 
to have our meaning mistaken, when we say, that we lmve 
felt some disapprobation, not only at te hes faults 
which we have noticed; but at opening a yolume, which 
must rather depress than exalt the poetical character of its 
author. To the tourist on the Wye, it will be @ pleasant 
companion; or to those, who seelinet the scenes which 
are here delineated: to the lover of poetry, are some 
things which will give pleasure; but.te. the; ebs of 
progressive genius, the work, as a whole, will being a de- 


gree of disappointment. The ‘F "s: was a very 
extraordinary effort of unrefined gemius; but like many 
other poems, it suffered unfairly -being praised too 
highly. There were however , by its merits 


7 “J 
were justly appretiated. Bloomfield’s minor. poems, ,his 
tales, &c. are, we think, very unequa} to. the first. 
Raral scenery is beyond ali doubt his strong, hold....] 


< 


has judged well, then, we may be told, ia Reese ag : 


offer us a-poetic landscape. To this we can 

that by so doing he certaimly shields himself from ‘the risk 
of much critical censure; but, at the same time, he does 
not even attempt to mount one step higher om the ladder 
of fame. Numerous are the subjects and kinds of poetry, 
which, although not professedly descriptive of sey 
admit of it in due proportions; and we’ wish that Mr, B. 
had made some experiment of this nature. bad ome 
volume will, wes fear, ~_ 4 the ycomicreriamN he 
speedily contradicts it, that his muse possesses flo capacity 
for the higher flights of imagination. ‘There aré afew 
plates, which, with the exception of the frontispiece, ate 
tolerably executed. oe 










Art. V.—Philosophical Transactions of the So- 


ciety of London for the Year 1811. Part I. 
I. The Bakerian Lecture. On some of the Combinations 
of oxymuriatic Gas and Oxygene, and on the chemical 
Relations of these Principles to i 


THE first object of Mr. Davy's researches.is:the ‘combi- 
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a of the two gases in question with potassium and 
ium. 

Potassium heated in oxymuriatic gas inflames with vio- 
lence; agrain of the metal absorbs about 1. 1 cubical inch 
of the gas, and the product is a mere binary compound, 
the same as muriate of potash that has undergone ignition. 

A rigid investigation of the products of the alkaline 
metals heated in oxygene gas has detected some errors in 
the conclusions which were first drawn from the pheno- 
mena. Oxides are formed of an orange colour, which 
were thought to be prot-oxides of the metals. They ap- 

however from the experiments of R. M. Gay Lussac 
and Thenard, to be rea pee containing more 
oxygene than potash or soda. With these conclusions, 
Mr. Davy’s experiments coincide. Whether true prot- 
oxides can be formed is still doubtful. The essential pro- 
perties of pure potash and soda (substances which it was 
impossible to form previous to the discovery of the alka- 
line metals) Mr. Davy describes in the following para- 

hs. 

* When ssium and sodium are burnt in oxygene gas upon 
platina, a ane to redness to decompose ‘he. gocanids of 
potassium, the alkalies are of a grayish green colour. They 
are harder than common potash or soda, and as well as I could 
determine by an imperfect trial, of a specific gravity. 
They require a strong red heat for their perfect fluidity, and 
evaporate slowly, by a still farther increase of temperature. 
When small quantities of water are added to them, they heat 
violently, become white, and are converted into hydrats, and 
then ate easily fusible and volatile.’ 

These pure alkalies differ from those prepared by alco- 
hol by the absence of water in their composition. By 
heating 40 grains of potash (that had been ignited for 
several minutes) with 100 Fem of boracic acid, which 
had been ‘also heated to whiteness , for an hour, nearly, 
6} grains of water were expelled. A similar experiment 
with coda, indicated 22.9 parts of water in 100 parts of 
soda. Potassium heated with dry boracic acid gave no 
indiéation of moisture. Mr. Davy concludes from these 


* that common potash and soda are hydrats, and the bodies 
formed by the combustion of the alkaline metals, are, as I have 
always stated, pure metallic oxides (as far as our knowledge ex- 
He ~= Toell these i Mr. Davy 
aving prem circumstances, Mr. pro- 
ceeds to the action by heat, of oxymuriatic acid on the 
pure alkaline oxides, potash and soda. The general ci 
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cumstances attending this combination’ are,- that the sarre 
quantity of oxymuriatic acid is absorbed by the oxides as 
by the metals, and that all the oaty seu Which ‘Had been 


united to the potassium and ‘sodium ‘is re 7 me 
superior attraction of the oxymutiaticacid: -If*thé*hy- 
drats be used, instead of the dry alkalies, the wate? is éx- 
pelled by the oxymuriatie acid : ‘and when‘mutiatic acid 
gas was substituted for the oxymuriatic acid, mariate of 
potash (with potassium) is formed, and eee aie ; 
These experiments have led to an easy mode of pro- 
curing pure sodium. Common salt, that has been ignited, 
is heated with potassium, and the result is pute sodium. 
Two parts of potassium produce rather more than one éf 
ium. ; ot ESS. Oa 
The hyperoxymuriate of potash, from which oxygen is 
capetied by boat Mr. navy esuthaen to be @ triple com- 
pound of oxygene, oxymuriatic acid, and potassium.: © Tite 
formation of the per-oxide of potassium very miti¢h eon’ 
firms this idea. The rationale of the process ay to 
be, that in the formation of this salt, one quantity of pot« 
ash is decomposed by the attraction of cxymaiale Bu | 
form muriate of potash; but the oxygene, instead of beitig’ 
set free in the nascent state, enters into combination with’ 
another portion of potash to form a per-oxide, and with 


——. gas. 


? 


r. Davy’s next object of investigation was the. ka- 
line earths, baryta, lime, and itrostia. The pli 
formed with these bases, having been i Sg a long time 
toa white heat, are not decomposable by any simple ,ate 
traction: dry boracic acid separates nothing from,them, 
though when water is added, thep, readily popesanumiatin: 
acid and their peculiar earths. Hence Mr, D.. suspected. 
that these compounds consisted merely of .the,,métellic,, 
bases of the earths and oxymuriatic gas. .. Accordingly: it- 
appears that when these earths are heated to redness, iw 
oxymuriatic a body precisely the same as.a dry mu- 
riate is formed, and oxygene is expelled fromthe earth... - 

Dry quicklime was heated im a retort. filled. with .mu- 
ziatic gas; water was instantly formed in great abundanee, ; 
which Mr. Davy attributes to.the hydrogene of-the acid: 
combining with the oxygene of the lime. » od ese 

Mr. Davy heated likewise magnesia, alumine, and silex - 
to redness in oxymuriatic gas, but no change took. plate. 

From.the uiétals of the earths, Mr. Davy proteeda'to 
the combination of the common metals with cureewe amd ~ 
oxymuriatic gas. All:of them, except silver; leadjnickel;: 
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cobalt; and gold; when heated, burnt in the oxymutriatic 
gas, and the volatile metals with flatne : arsenic, antimony, 
tellurium, and zinc, witha white flame; mercury witha 
red flanie. The product from arsenic was butter of. ar- 
senic; from antimony butter of antimony ; from tellarium 
the product resembled that from antimony ; mercury geve 
corrosive sublimate; that from zinc resembled in colour 
that from antimony, but was much less volatile: 

The —— /of iron a ar tte om gas was of a 

ight brown, iridescent, with a lustre’a coe to the 
metallic it volatilized at a shes roe t, fill the 
vessel with minute crystals of extraordinary spl ; 
Acted upon by water, it gave red muriate of iron. °\' 

r formed a bright and brown substance; ‘manga- 
nesé one of a deep brown colour ; tungsten a sublimate of 
a ; tin Libavius’s liquor; silver and lead pre- 
duced horn-silver and horn-lead; and bismuth butter of 
bismuth. ; 

When the metallic oxides are exposed to the oxymu- 
riatic gas, the results are various, according to the sub- 
stances employed. In some cases oxygene is given off, 
and then it was found to be exactly the same in quantity as 
that which had been absorbed by the metal. This was il- 
lustrated by the oxides of mercury and zinc. In the de- 
composition of the black oxide of iron and the white oxide 
of arsenic, the changes were of a very beautiful kind; no 
oxygene was given off in either case, but butter of arsenic 
and arsenical acid formed in one instance; and the ferru- 
ginous sublimate, and red oxide of iron in the other. 

The only instance in which a trial was made to decom- 

a common muriatic acid was in that of the fawn-co- 
oured oxide of tin; water rapidly separated, and Liba- 
vius’s liquor was formed. . 

From these experiments all the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Davy from his former communication on this interest- 
ing subject — fully confirmed. Oxymuriatic gas com- 
bines with inflammable bodies, and forms with ¢ sim- 
ple binary compounds. And when it acts upon oxides it 
either produces the expulsion of their oxygene, or causes 
it to enter into new combinations. This gas does not ap- 

r to contain any acid matter; but like oxygene, must 

‘ Ee combiand in large quantity with peculiar inflammable 
matter, to form acid matter. Contrary to acids, it expels 
oxygene from prot-oxides, and combines with per-oxides. 

mn these principles Mr. Davy explains the action of 
-cniuriatic acid on (tke black or) per-oxide of manganesc. 
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When these bodies are heated together, wate is formed; 
ccs we gE and :the -persoxide rendered 
Se cease Os ee Secs 

} ; r 
substance combines with catyyind fron peroxide to 
uce water. We must observe, tliat.im the explanation 

. D. has overlooked the formation of the muriate of 


The | bleaching property of this gas, Mr.: Davy attributes 
to its power of decomposing water; and liberating its-oxy- 
gene. By the aid of an apparatus, contrived to dry com- 

both the gas and the substance exposed to its in- 

uence, previous to their being brought in contact, he 
found that the colour of the substance to be bleached con- 
tinued, under these circumstances, unaltered. -. When 
either the gas, or the coloured substance, had not been de- 
ptived of moisture, the colour is readily destroyed. 

It is generally stated in chemical books, that oxymuriatic 
gas is capable of being condensed and crysta at a low 
temperature. Mr. Davy has found this statement to be 
erroneous. The solution of this gas in water freezes more 
peers than pure water; which circumstance has probably 
caused the error. The pure gas dried hy mtriate of lime 
undergoes no change at a temperature of 40 below 0° of 
Fahrenheit. : 

We think then it must be conceded to Mr. Davy, that it 
is at present not proved. that the gas called hitherto.oxy- 
muriatic, contains oxygen, and that therefore its name is 
contrary to the principles of just nomenelation. Till itis 
decompounded it must be deemed an element, and as such 
ought to be known by asimple term. Mr..Davy-proposes _ 
a name founded upon one of its obvious and ¢ istic 
properties—its colour, and to call it chlortre, or. chloric 
gas. Most of the salts too which have been called mu- 
riates, are not known to contain either muriatic. acid, or 
oxygene. Some of tan, bee the liquor of Libavius, are 
convertible into muriates by water; others, as horn-silyer, 
seem incapable of being converted into true. muriates. 
To designate such compounds, Mr. Davy proposes to'add 
to the name of their inflammable base; the termination 
enc. Thus argentanc may signify horn-silver; stanaanc, 
Libavius’s liquor; antimonanc, of antimeny, and 
soon for the or This pre if carried inte effect, 
would cause a revolution in chemical language, almost as 
great as that effected by the overthrow of the phlogistic 
theory; and we hope will be avell weighed before it is 
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adopted. If we might be allowed to offer a suggestion, 
we would call what has ‘been ternied oxymuriatic gas, 
simple muriatic gas ; most:of the saline matters (for.surely 
they still must be deemed such) may retain their 

name ; and those formed by the addition of hydrogen, may 
receive the name of hydro-muriates. We doubt whether 
chemical science is sufficiently advanced to admit of a no- 
menclature approaching even to perfection; and think 
therefore that all great and extensive changes of language 
ought for the present to be avoided. . 


II. The Croonian Lecture, on some Physiological Re- 
searehes respecting the Influence of the Brain on the 
Action of the Heart, and on the Generation ef Animal 
Heat. By Mr. B. C. Brodie, F.R.S. 


Many theories have been formed on the source of ani- 
mal heat, and the ayo part of physiologists have 
thought the lungs to be the organ in which it is produced. 
But many phenomena in the living body are adverse to 
this hypothesis. We may instance the increase of tempe- 
rature, the effects of local disease, as of inflammation, 
&ce. Mr. Hunter too (we believe) has noticed that in 
¢ uence of some diseases the body retains its heat 
after death, much more tenaciously than is common. This 
paper of Mr. Brodie’s, we apprehend, must entirely sub- 
vert this doctrine, whilst it demonstrates the absurdity of 
all hypothetical reasonings; and the sandy foundation on 
which all theory rests, which is not bottomed on expe-, 
riment. 

The general method pursued by Mr. Brodie, in this cu- 
rious investigation, may be collected from his first expe- 
riment, which we shall transcribe. 

‘I divided the spinal marrow of a rabbit in the space be- 
tween the occiput and atlas, and having made an opening into 
the trachea, fitted into it a tube of elastic gum, to which was 
connected a small pair of bellows, so constructed that the lungs 
might be inflated, and then allowed to empty themselves. By 
repeating this process once in five seconds, the lungs being each 
time fully inflated with fresh atmospheric air, an artificial respi- 
ration was kept up. I then secured the blood-vessels in the 
neck, and removed the head, by cutting through the soft parts 
above the ligature, and separating the occiput from the atlas. 
The heart beat apparently with as much strength and frequency 
as in a living animal. I examined the blood in the different 
sets of vessels,sand found it dark coloured in the venz cave 
and pulmonary artery; and of the usual florid red colour in the 
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pulmonary veins and aorta, At the end_of taapty6 five minuets 
From the tees of the spinal marrow being divided, the action of 
the heart became fainter, and the experiment was put an énd to. 
‘ With a view to promote the inquiry, instituted by the Society 
for promoting the Knowledge of animal Chemistry, respecting the 
influence of the nerves on the secretions, [ endeavoured to as- 


certdin whether they continued after the influence of the braitr © 
was rémoved. In the commencement of the experiment, I emp- 


tied the bladder of its contents by pressure; at the éend-of the 
experiment the bladder continued empty. Z 

‘ This experiment led me to conclude, that the ‘action of the 
heart might be made to continue after the brain was removed, 
by means of artificial respiration ; but that under these circum- 
stances the secretion of urine did not take place. It appeared; 
however, desirable to repeat the experiment on a larger and less 
delicate animal, and that in so doing, it would be right to ascer- 
tain, whether, under these circumstances, the animal heat was 
kept up to the natural standard.’ 


In the second experiment (on a middle-sized -dog)'the - 


cireumstance of the contintance of the action of the heart 
was the same as in that just related. At the’ end of 
35 minutes the pulsations from 76 strokes in a minute rose 


to 84, ‘afid ‘at an hour and half to 88. At the énd oftwo ’ 
hours it fell to 7@; and at the end of two hours and # half» 
to 35 in a minute, when the experiment was put to anénd. 


During ‘this process the body gradually cooled- ‘At the: 
end of an hour the heat had fallen from 100° to 94°; ‘in 
two hours to 86’; in two hours anda half to’'78": “Agin 
the former experiment, the secretion of urine appeared ‘to 
be stopped. 


‘The third experiment on a rabbit afforded results similar 


to those of the second. 
In the fourth and fifth experiments (the first on a dog, 
the second on a rabbit) particular care was taken to make 


the artificial inspiration correspond as nearly as possible © 


with the natural inspirations in fulness and frequency. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to have made them more 
full and more frequent. Still, however, the result was the 
same: for a time the force of the circulation continued, 
apparently, unimpaired; but the heat gradually dimi- 
nished. 

The sixth experiment we pass over, as Mr. Brodie him- 
self considers it to be defective. In the seventh, two rab- 
bits were used, as nearly of the same size as could be de- 
termimed by the eye. One of these animals was treated, 
as described in the first experiment; the other was killed 
by ——s the spinal marrow; and theé’temperature of 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, April, 1812. Dob 
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each was compared at corresponding periods. The result 
of this experiment is shewn in the subjoined table. 


























er ae Dead Rabbit. | 
Time. 7 
Therm. in |Therm. in the| Therm. in [Therm. in the 
the Rectum.!| Pericardium. {the Rectum.) Pericardium. 
Before the 
Experiment. i she art 
30 min. 97 99 
45 — 954 98 
60 — 94 964 
75 — 92 95 
90 — 91 94 
100 — 904 874 93 904 








The thorax, in this experiment, cooled more quickly 
than the abdomen, even in the dead animal; which must 
be owing to the difference of bulk of these two parts. 
But, what was more striking, the animal with artificial 
respiration, cooled more rapidly than the other. This 
Mr. Brodie attributes to the applicatign of the air to the 
lungs. 

‘ This,’ be says, ‘ is what might be expected if the produc- 
tion of animal heat does not depend on respiration, since the 
cold air by which the lungs were inflated, must necessarily have 
abstracted a certain quantity of heat, particularly as its influ- 
ence was communicated to all parts of the body, in consequence 
of the continuance.of respiration.’ 

The eighth experiment was instituted, to show that an 
animal (a rabbit) in which the circulation was maintained 
by artificial respiration, cooled more rapidly than another 
whose lungs were inflated in asimilar manner ; but in whom 
the circulation could not be carried on, a bape having 
been laid round the base of the heart. Mr. Brodie has 
summed up the general results of his inquiry in the four 
following propositions. 

‘1. The influence of the brain is not directly necessary to 
the action of the heart. 

‘2. When the brain is injured or removed, the action of the 
heart ceases, only because respiration is under its influence, and 
if under these circumstances respiration is artificially produced, 
the circulation will still continue.’ 

These propositions we cannot help thinking somewhat 
too broad. It is not pretended that the circulation can be 
carried on ad‘ibitum for any time; only that it can be 
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prolonged fora time. We should say, therefore, that the 
circulation is but partially dependent upon the brain. But 
to proceed. 

* 3. When the influence of the brain is cut off, the secretion 
of urine appears to cease, and no heat is generated; notwith- 
standing the functions of respiration, and the circulation of the 
blood continue to be performed, and the usual changes in the 
appearance of the blood are produced in the lungs. 

‘4. When the air respired is colder than the natural tempera- 
ture of the animal, the effect of respiration is not to generate, 
but to diminish animal heat.’ 


III. On the Expansion of any Functions of Multino- 
mials. By Thomas Knight, Esq. Communicated by 
H. Davy, Esq. 44 D. Sec. R.S. 


The Theory of Functions has not yet met with much at- 
tention from English mathematicians ; it is, therefore, gra- 
tifying to see this attempt towards the investigation of a 
difficult and abstruse problem important to the perfection 
of that theory. 

Mr. Knight informs us, that the subject has been success- 
fully treated by M. Arbogast, in a work entitled “Du 
Calcul des Dérivations ; but the method here given, which 
is a fluxionary process, he conceives to be more uniform-in 
the solutions of the several cases, and on that account, 
more easily understood and remembered. 

As the treatise of M. Arbogast has not fallen under our 
notice, we are unable to enter upon a comparison of the 
two methods. The manner in which Mr. Knight has con- 
ducted the investigation, has great merit ; and the several 
processes which he has laid down for deriving the coeffi- 
cient of one term from the coefficient of others, display 
considerable ingenuity. 

_ Mr. Knight himself thus states the advantages of his 
method over that of M. Arbogast. 

‘ To many, I have no doubt, its brevity will be a recommen- 
dation ; and that it requires no notation different from that in 
common use. The uniformity of the procedure is-such, that, 
when we have arrived at the rules for one simple multinomial, a 
person of any skill in this kind of inquiry, might easily divine 
those for the more difficult cases. But the most important cir- 
camstatice is the perfection given to inverse derivation, and the 
lacility with which we may, by that means, find any large number 
of terms in the expansion of a function of one or of a thousand 
multinomials; whereas, from M. Arbogast’s methods, it would 
not, I imagine, be very easy to give a rule in words for the ex- 
pansion of a function of five or six.’ 
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IV. Ona Case of Nervous Affection, cured by Pressure. 
of the Carotids; with some Physiological Remarks. 
By C.H. Parry, M. D. F.R.S. 


In the year 1788, Dr. Parry published, in the Memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London, a case in which the 
paroxysms of a nervous disorder, attended with head-ache, 
vertigo, mania, dyspnoea, and convulsions, were removed 
by making a firm rw upon either one or both carotids. 
In consequence of the observations suggested by this case, 
Dr. Parry has been led to consider such symptoms as an 
effect of excessive momentum in the eae of the brain ; 
and he has (as he informs us), applied this principle with 
great success to the cure of a vast number of such maladies 
which had resisted the usual means. 

From various cases of this kind, he has selected one 
which occurred in January, 1805. It was a case, in which, 
besides a variety of anomalous nervous feelings, the 
muscles of the es-taen, and the deltoid of the left side 
were affected with a constant and very troublesome vibra- 
tory motion. Strong pressure on the right carotid artery 
uniformly ry mae all the vibrations ; that on the left had 
no apparent influence. These experiments were afterwards 
repeated on this lady in London, by Dr. Ballie, with a 
similar result. : 

We can readily conceive, that this practice may be occa- 
sionally very useful. ‘The effect, however, can be but 
transient. It would be worthy of Dr. Parry’s ingenuity to 
investigate the causes of the increased impetus itself, which 
— excite some hopes of stopping the recurrence of 
such disorders. 


( To be continued. ) 














Art. VI.—The Milesian Chief, a Romance. By the 
Author of Montorio, and the Wild Irish Boy, 4 vols. 
London, Colburn, 1812. 


THIS romance is dedicated to the quarterly reviewers, 
to whom the author has returned his thanks in rather a 
pointed manner. To avoid such a bor on the ear, and 
assure the author of the Milesian Chief, that we have little 
predilection for talking of ourselves, we shall hasten to 
give our readers a slight sketch of the romance now before 
us. We must, in the first place, assure our fair country- 
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women, that the Milesian Chief opens with as much mys- 
tery as any reasonable person would wish, viz. :—a monk 
and an Italian monk, who cannot fail to prove a potent 
agent in all manner of mischief which the author may 
think proper to set him about. This said arch-fiend of a 
monk makes his debut in the first raed and though he 
may not appear quite so exquisite a devil as'Schedoni in 
the romance of The Italian, yethe performs the part allotted . 
to him with perfect nonchalance., 

But to begin. My Lord Montclare, an English peer, is 
represented as residing many years in Italy, and married 
to an Italian lady of rank, who is supposed to be dead. 
On the opening of this romance, Lord Montelare is re- 
siding at Naples, with an only child, a daughter, about 
eighteen years of age, the reputed heiress to his 
fortunes. This daughter, who is called Armida Fitzalban, 
is a girl of uncommon endowments of mind, and great 
beauty of person. Lord Montclare is constantly pursued 
by the monk (whom we before mentioned), whose presence, 
at times, very strangely affects his lordship, who is repre- 
sented as taking no pleasure in society, employment, or 
business. His melancholy abstraction seems to be relieved 
only by attending to the cultivation of his daughter's . 
talents; and, as far as acquired accomplishments are con- 
cerned, Armida appears a rara-avis ; for she is made to 
‘sing like a muse, dance like a grace, compose fike a 
Sappho, and declaim like an Aspasia.’ 

irmida is first introduced to us at a féte given by her 
father, who is on the eve of departing from "Naples At 
this féte, Armida acts all manner of wonderful fine things, 
so fine, that to our old fashioned notions, she ap more 
fit for a performer on the boards of the King’s Theatre, in 
the Haymarket, than a well educated woman of quality. 
But this simple opinion is neither here nor there ; for we 
are old fashioned gentlemen, who prefer seeing our girls 
exhibiting their me with ease, siedeutin and 

humour, to a select circle of their friends, rather than . 

— 2 their seuls in — or declaiming a /a 
iddons, for the iration of the multitude. At the féte 
above mentioned, Armida may be said to play the first 


fiddle. “When the music room is thrown open, she is dis- 


covered by the company leaning on an instrument, the 
blaze of lights culling (! fine exhibition of her Zn t 
person. She is adorned with the utmost simplicity, whi 

simplicity, contrasted with the more age | females 
around her, makes her appear a striking and classical 
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figure. Armida soon begins her operations, and strikes 
her auditors with wonder and admiration; but, as we may 
not be able to do justice to her various perforinances, we 
will extract the account of them. 

‘A curtain, suddenly raised, discovered a scene of such 
beauty, that every one felt Armida was the artist. 

‘ It was a small apartment, which her paintings had converted 
into a kind of theatre, and to which they had given a range of 
view and a depth of perspective that delighted even the scientific 
Italians. It represented the garden of an oriental palace: the 
sides filled with flowers, whose lofty and luxuriant clusters 
seemed to rise above the height of the apartment, and whose 
deep and sunny hues were softened by the magic diffusion of 
the lights; and the perspective, terminated in an arch, beyona 
which was caught a view of the ruins of Persepolis. Charac- 
tered with all the spectral grandeur, the prostrate dignity of at- 
tiquity, they presented that mixture of deviation and decay that 
combines our admiration of greatness with our interest im debi- 
lity. The daring and gigantic style of the ruins seemed to - 
realize the idea of the modern Persians, that the “ palace of 
forty pillars” is the work of super-human hands, and the haunt 
of the spirits of former ages. 

‘ The seulptures and relics were touched with a legendary 
truth, that proved an equal knowledge of history and design ; 
but the luxury of colouring, the picturesque associations, 
the fairy touches of invention, made the artist every where felt 
pr the work. The perspective, prolonged through a range 
of pillars and arches, of fragments and foliage, was flushed with 
that rich and lovely light that displayed the powers of the most 
inspired imagination embodying the glories of the most re- 
splendent climate. 7 

* Armida advanced on the stage alone : she was in the oriental 
dress, and she had an instrument in her hand resembling the 
lute. Wandesford gazed with astonishment: the pale, slight, 
simply clad girl he had lately seen was trarisfermed into the most 
brilliant female in the world. The colour which appiause 
brought to her cheek mantled riehly through the tinge of rouge 
she had put om to conceal the effects of her exertions. 

‘ She appeared as the oriental muse, and recited a poem she 
had translated from the Persian, sometimes accompanying herself 
on the instrument in her hand. 

‘ The Scavans could easily discover how much the poem was 
indebted to the translator ; and the resources she displayed filled 
them with astonishment. The mythology and antiquities of the 
east were touched on, or spared, with that familiarity which im- 
plies volumes ; and the wonders of eastern fable were decorated 
with all the melodious pomp of Italian modulation: but the 
critics remarked that she divelt much on description and little on 
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passion, and seemed fonder of displaying the powers that dazzle . 
the imagination than those that touch and enchain the heart: but 
all power of criticism was forgot, when, at the close of the poem, 
she burst into a song of triumph to congratulate thé victory of 
her hero. She hung her lute on one of the pillars of the scene, 
and, accompanied by a band concealed behind it, gave herself up 
to the display of those amazing vocal powers which she had sup- 
pressed during the recitation. The torrent of sound that she 
now poured forth, the height to which she soared, the rapidity 
with which she traversed intervals that connected the widest ex- 
tremes of human voice, the precision with which she marked 
their minutest subdivisions, and, above all, the ease of attitude 
and expression which she preserved amid her exertions, like a 
skilful charioteer, who commands and enjoys the flight of his 
coursers, whilst their speed terrifies the spectators, filled the 
Htalians with a sensation which applause could neither express or 
exhaust. 

‘ Armida retired amid these applauses, overcome with fatigue 
and emotion, but still preserving a proud triumph of expression 
through her faltering steps and exhausted frame. 

‘Amid the tumult of delight Wandesford alone remained 
silent. ‘The first impression that he felt was that he had wit- 
nessed a piece of mechanism: the music, the paintings, the 
graces of motion, and the radiations of genius he had witnessed, 
seemed the result of a deception practised on his senses ; a kind 
of intellectual fata morgane, which he determined to watch and 
detect the first opportunity; but his resolution was defeated ia a 
moment by the appearance of Armida, who was discovered, as 
the curtain again was unfolded, in the costume of the Grecian 
muse. 

‘ The local scenery was taken from Athens, and the parthenon ~ 
and the temple of the winds were sketched in the perspective 
with the boldness of a master, and the graphic precision of an 
historian. Among the picturesque and indefinite touches of the 
scenery the Italians observed almost every ruin of classic cele- 
brity, the pediments, the entablatures, the urns that formed the 
ornament of their cabinets, and the study of their antiquaries. 

The antique truth of the pictures, the mellow light that was 
artfully effused over them, the severity of the architecture, and 
the chaster brilliancy of the climate, were a refreshing contrast 
to the luxuriant colours and lavish magnificence of the oriental 
landscape; and the perfect and regular beauty of Armida was 
more visible amid the scene that surrounded her, and in the 
white, simple, statue-like, drapery she wore. She made a few 
remarks on the ancient drama, on their powers of expressing 
passions by attitude, and she alluded to some classical nk 
which describe a long and varied narrative, represented by 
gestures of a single performer. The novelty of hearipg the laws 
of the Greek drama, discussed by a girl of eighteen, with the 
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elocution and grace of an Aspasia, was forgot even by Wandes- 
ford, as he gazed on her beautiful figure, whose attitudes, like 
the chords of an instrument, seemed susceptible of every modu- 
lation that the endless varicties of passion can give or require. 
The Italians were delighted to behold those models of grace and 
expression which had so long been confined to painting. and 
marble, revived in the figure before them, with all the animation 
of life, and the magic graces of motion; and they were amazed 
at the facility with which she passed from the rigid and breath- 
less calm of a vestal to the luxurious frenzy of a bacchante. 
But she had reserved all her strength for the last exertion, in 
which she represented the story of Niobe. The spectators felt 
the very wounds, of which each seemed to pierce her through : 
they looked to every variation of the action as a respite from 
their sensations, yet each was more painful than the preceding. 
But when the last blow was aimed, when her dark, speaking eye 
was fixed,as if by fascination,on the winged death that approached, 
when shrinking into herself she seemed trying to hide her last 
child within her very vitals, when with short and hopeless 
catchings she spread to more than its utmost extent the vain de- 
fence of her robe, and the rigid agony of her limbs almost 
shewed the beginning encroachments of the stone upon the 
principles of life, a convulsive shudder pervaded the whole as- 
sembly, nor was it till after some moments that it was perceived 
she had fainted from her exertions.’ 

The captain, Wandesford, whose name our readers will 
notice in the above extract, is the nephew of Lord Mont- 
clare, a young man of no very amiable propensities. The 
day after this féte, Armida accompanies her father on his 
journey to y= taking Paris in their route. Armida’s 
reception in England is descriptive of the Beau Monde, 
and well contrasted with the servile adoration which she 
had been accustomed to receive from the effeminate Italians 
with whom she had resided. 

‘ But it was with strong emotion she prepared to visit England ; 
the country of her ancestors, the country of her birth, the 
country where the mind, alike of man and woman, neither 
shackled by slavery or distorted by superstition, is permitted to 
attain its full growth, and appear in its grandest dimensions. 

‘ She arrived, a alive with the tumult of pride and 
hope, of ambition and solicitude: she had heard that the Eng- 
lish were a reserved phlegmatic people, slow in recognizing 
genius, and cautious in distributing praise. 

* But conscious of her powers, she collected them with con- 

. fidence, enlarged her acquaintance with English literature, but 
awaited in a kind of silent inspiration the signal to run her race 
of glory on a wider plain, and before more illustrious witnesses. 

* But what was the astonishment, the horror, of the beautiful, 
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intelligent, and ambitious foreigner, on her first introduction to 
fashionable life in London: lost amid # crowd where beauty 
could not be distinguished ; stunned by a buz of nothings, 
where mind couid not be displayed ; elbowed by rouged, naked, 
dashing dowagers ; suffered to stand unnoticed, or eyed through 
a glass by yawning, lounging bucks of ton; sinking amid the 
crowd, to be permitted to help herself to refreshments, or to 
want them; to be without conversation, though a mistress of 
half the dead and living languages, from her ignorance of fa- 
shionable jargon; to walk down a set with a partner who a 
peared to be debating whether it would not be high ton to drop 
asleep during the exercise—what a reception for a woman who 
had seen at her feet Italy and France contending to scatter the 
laurels of fame and the roses of pleasure. At first she shrink 
back almost in terror, till her pride came to her relief, and she 
determined to display her talents in spite of rudeness or apathy, 
for she still believed she had only to display them to command 
in a moment that admiration of which the absenée was insup- 
portable, oo while possessing it she had felt its emptiness. 
But she soon found it was not to gaze on beauty and grace, or 
to listen to eloquence and harmony, that the fashionable crowds 
of London were collected. In a crowded ball-room she could 
not display the various phases of her beautiful figure, which re- 
quired rather a theatre than an assembly for their exhibition. 
When she sung, the rage of gaming abated for a moment in the 
adjacent rooms; but after a few stares and bravos, the conver- 
sation turned on Moore’s Ballads, or Braham’s Anglo-Italian 
songs. The connoisseurs indeed applauded, but not like the 
connoisseurs of Italy: there was no coy respiration, no 
uplifted eyes, no outspread hands, as if to support her im her 
aerial fli hts: nothing of that enthusiasm which gives the per- 
former the powers it applauds. Her paintings gave stilt less’ de- 
light, for still fewer are judges of good painting than of good 
music, and to herself they seemed as if their colours had dark- 
ened since she brought them from Italy. Her beauty was indeed 
admired by all, and her taste in drapery admitted to be exquisite ; 
but still she looked like none of the women of the day. her 
fantastic elegance was more the result of taste than of prescrip- 
tion: she wanted the uniform of the corps of fashion, that iden- 
tity of costume which for a season transforms the whole female 
world into the representation of one figure. 

‘ When she attempted to collect around her an intellectual 
circle, the diffidence of her first repulse still sat heavy on her 
spirits, and she felt the difference between addressing foreigners, 
superficial, ardent, and fond of admiring, and Englishmen, slow 
in discovering talent, and jealous in critical honour.’ 

Captain Wandesford, who fancies himself in love with 
Armida, makes proposals. of marriage, which are very 
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ladly aecepted by. her father, and Armida’s consent is 
Seen from her with reluctance. She sees her father’s 
heart set upon her union with his nephew; and as she 
prefers no other n at the time, hopes. by her consent 
to render her father happy, whose hitherto restless and un- 
happy disposition gives reason to imagine, that there is 
— dark secret lurking in his mind,which appears very like 

t. 

It is settled by Lord Montclare, that Wandesford’s mar- 
riage with his daughter shall take place at an ancient castle 
of his lordship’s in Ireland, which is situated in a most 
dreary country on the shores of the Atlantic. To this me- 
lancholy place, Armida sets out with her father, leaving 
her lover to follow at the time agreed on by the parties. 
On her journey to Ireland, Lord Montclare acquaints 
Armida, that she has relations in the place to which they 
rscy f and that his estate had been purchased from a 
ruined Milesian family. He informs her, that a sister of 
his had fallen in love with, and married, a son of the 
ancient proprietor of this estate; that this marriage was so 

ly y werraarth to his lordship, that he had theught 
proper to abandon her to repent of her folly in poverty and 
wretchedness. His lordship relates this piece of family 
history with all that unfeeling pride, which is sometimes to 
be found among very near relatives. His lordship adds, 
that on the death of his unfortunate sister, he had placed 
her youngest son, Desmond O’Morven, in the same regi- 
ment ner fo pana but that the sa. ee 
ven, rejec su or assistance from his noble rela- 
ive, ond pb pan a to remain with his grand- 
father, a very old man, who, driven from his ancient do- 
main, where he had been a prince at the head of his clan, 
had taken up his miserable residence in an old ruined 
tower on the estate. Our travellers soon arrive at the old 
castle, and then follows a description of this dismal abode 
and of the surrounding scenery. The landscape of wild, 
dark, desolate, and stormy grandeur, is very ably deli- 
neated, and does much credit to the painter of the piece. 

We are now to view our Italian heroine in a clime very 
different from the luxurious one in which she had been ac- 
customed to live, and associating with a people very unlike 
those who are softened by an Italian sky. Thrown amongst 
persons, who cannot appretiate her rare acquirements, it is 
wonderful how she exists a day. It so happens, that 
Connal O’Morven saves Armida’s life, and that our fair 
readers may have some idea of the difference between an 
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Irish chief and a Bond-street lounger, a. Norfolk sports- 
nan, a Leicestershire Nimrod, or any other beau gargon, 
whom they in their mind’s ae. we will transcribe the 
following description of Connal O’ Morven. 

* It was that of a young man whose strength and stature rose 
almost to the gigantic, yet retained so much youthful facility, and 
harmonious modalation, that it seemed rather to constitute a new 
order of human architecture than to depart from ordinary di- 
mensions. He wore the ancient Irish dress: it consisted of 
drawers of a vivid yellow, closely adapted to the limbs, and 
terminating in buskins, whose complicated braids gave to the feet 
aud ancles the appearance of those of an ancient statue. The 
vest (the flan of the ancient Irish), was of the same colour and 
texture, and clasped at the throat with a triangular broach. The 
mantle cf regal purple, flowing back from one broad shoulder, 
displayed an arm that seemed formed to bear the of war 
or empire: the other arm, carelessly wrapped in the of bis 
mantle, held the ancient Irish barret cap. But of the counte- 
nance, Armida, though she looked up only for a moment, felt 
that a single view was enough to: stamp an everlasting impress 
sion: it was one of which the perfect and regular beauty was 
lost in the expression. Less depth of thought, less darkness of 
melancholy, less wild and romantic sublimity of expression, 
would have allowed more pleasure in the contemplation of fea- 
tures, whose symmetry, combined with a deep brown complexion, 
made them resemble the bust of a classic hero, His ere 
was darkened by the hair which the ancient Irish ed to 

yw there, and his hair, closely cut behind, so as to display the 

contour of the head and neck, whose very bend seemed to 
denote a proud submission, poured all its dark and wavy volunres 
to the front, and parting on the marble forehead terminated in 
the coulin—the long, loose curl, so much the favourite of the 
ancient Irish, while its clustering ringlets, shading the temples, 
and wandering on the cheek, seemed like foliage mentlmg over 
the polished surface of a pillar—it was Connal O’Merven. He 
was bending over her as she sung with close attention, and as she 
turned, his face was irradiated with a sudden blush that proved 
it capable of every expression, Armida trembled in every limb 
at his presence with a terror she could neither repress or de 
scribe; but pride supplied the place of self-command, and she 
continued to sit, and even to touch her lyre, though her disobe- 
dient fingers could not produce a distinct sound. ‘There was a 
mutual pause, till Connal, with a sigh like that with which wé 
wake from a delicious dream, was slowly retiring, when, struck 
by the silence of Armida and Rosine, he murmured an 
for his intrusion. Armida, ashamed of her embarrassment in 
presence of a savage Irishman, coldly answered there was none. 

‘* Yes,” said Connal, his character imvincibly breaking out, 
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“« yes, I aman intruder, for on no spot of these alienated grounds 
have I a right to set my foot; yet I have wandered here every 
evening to behold you, and when at a distance I saw your dra- 
pery like a cloud enshrouding some bright spirit—at a distance I 
gazed and worshipped. But those sounds: eh! what mortal - 
could resist them: I followed them till I knew not where I was.” 

** Can you then admire Italian music?” said Armida, with 
surprise. 

** I know not, for I cannot yet believe the sounds I heard to 
be mortal,” said Connal.’ 

From this interview, all the fearful mischief flows. 
Monsieur Cupid makes such cutting and slashing with the 
Trish chief, Armida, Desmond, and the Lord knows who, 
that we cannot pretend to keep up with him, but proceed 
to inform our readers, that Lord Montclare, having received 
letters, the contents of which a good deal agitated him, is 
taken dangerously ill, and summons Armida to his 
chamber. He then acquaints her, that he is going to that 
‘ bourne from whence no traveller returns ;’ and that she 
has a mother living, who is just arrived, and with her his 
son, who had beén concealed with his mother, and both of 
whom had been given out as dead. 

As the scenes which follow cannot be compressed within 
our limits, to do justice to the author, we must conclude by 
informing our readers, that Lady Montclare turns out the 
most diabolical fiend in female form that can well be ima- 
pans that the son of Lord Montclare, whom she had 

rought over with her, proves, after his lordship’s death, 
to be a daughter, and marries, or something very like it, the 
young Desmond O’Morven, and becomes raving mad, 
owing to the accumulation of sufferings which her fiend- 
like mother had caused her to experience. The all-accéom- 
i. Armida forgoes her promise of marriage to Captain 
andesford, and falls most uncontrolably in love with 
Connal O’Morven, and follows his fortunes during the 
Irish rebellion, of which he is one of the chiefs, and to 
which he is by poverty and the ill treatment of 
Wandesford. He is at last seized, tried, and condemned 
to be shot for a rebel, but not before he kills Wandesford in 
a duel. Armida swallows poison; Lady Montclare hides 
herself in a convent, the victim of remorse and wretched- 
ness, &c. The rest of the dramatis persone come to some 
gloomy end, except those who have been only Jookers-on 
In a friendly way ; and they go sighing and lamenting all 
their lives , 
The author informs us in his preface as follows : 
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‘ If I possess any talent, it is that of darkening the gloomy, 
and deepening the sad; of painting life in entremes, and re 
senting those struggles of passion, when the soul trembles on the 
verge of the unlawful and the unhallowed. In the following 
pages, I have tried to apply these powers to the scenés of actual 
life; and I have chosen my own country for the scene, because I 
believe it the only country gn earth where, from the strange op- 
position of religion, politics, and manners, the extremes of re- 
finement and barbarism are united, and the most wild and incre- 
dible situations of romantic story are hourly passing before 
modern eyes.’ 3 

However true this may be, we own, that there are situa- 
tions, characters, and scenery, pourtrayed in the Milesian 
Chief, which excite interest and merit attention; and that 
the author is very expert in awakening str feelings 
of terror, of love, of liberty and glory. ‘The wild varieties 
of Irish manners and scenery are profusely scattered over 
the wholé, and often powerfully conspire to make a consi- 
derable impression upon the reader’s nerves. 
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Art. VII.—Practical Remarks on Insanity ; to which is 
added, a Commentary on the Dissection of the Brains © 
of. Maniacs ; with some Account of Diseases incident to 
the Insane. By Bryan Crowther, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon to Bride- 
well and Bethlem Hospitals, 8vo. Underwtid, 1811, 

5s. 


Mr. CROWTHER?’S title-page professes, we think, 
somewhat more than will be found to be performed in his 
book. Even of insanity itself, Mr. Crowther has given 
some desultory observations, rather than a regular treatise. 
The diseases incident to the insane appear to be these 
which happen likewise to persons of sound ‘intellects ; 
some account, therefore, of these diseases, would compre- 
hend nearly all that are incident to the human body; of 
the great bulk of which, undoubtedly, no account whatever 
is to be found in these pages. But what we really find, is 
some account (and a very useful one too), of local diseases 
to which the insane are more hiarly liable, and of. the 
most judicious method of treating them ; a subject on which 
Mr. Crowther is a very competentj and which forms, 
in our opinion, the most useful part of his work. 

Mr. Crowther conceives insanity to be wholly distinct 

from phrenitis. We agree with him in this fact, though 
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not in the reason by which he supports his opinion. Mad- 
ness, he says, often cures itself; or in more correct lan- 
guage, subsides spontaneously. Dr. Monro, he tells us, 
discharged the other day, as cured, three patients, who had 
taken no medicine, because the state of their health did not 
require it. And he asks: ‘Is this the regular or ordi- 
nary termination of phrenitis, if abandoned to its natural 
course.’ We answer, that it certainly may, and sometimes 
does, so terminate, and would oftener, were it not for the 
officiousness of those whose trade it is to meddle with, 
and interrupt the course of nature. It has been said, upon 
no less authority than that of Morgagni, that in maniacal 
cases, the medullary portion of the brain is unusually hard 
and firm; or that whilst a portion of the cerebrum was 
more hard and firm than.ordinary, other parts of it, or the 
cerebellum was preternaturally soft. The accurate and 
judicious remarks of Professor Pinel has rendered it very 
doubtful whether insanity is accompanied necessarily by 
any organic lesion of the brain, which can be detected b 
the sca i” of the anatomist. To this, Mr. Crowther adds 
distinctly his own testimony in the terms following : 

‘i have only to assure the reader, that what occurred to Mor- 
gagni, did not generally appear in the dissections of the heads in 
Bethlem Hospital, as the brains appeared rather watery, soft, 
and flaccid ; and were frequently, as I have before stated, not 
diseased at all.’ 

But though oy may exist independent of obvious 
organic lesion of the brain, it is frequently associated with 
it, as other diseases of the sensorium are, such as epilepsy, 
apoplexy, &c. The sensible changes are probably the 
consequence of these diseases, and not the causes. Mr. 
Crowther has particularly remarked, among other devia- 
tions from the natural structure, a very extraordinary laxity 
of the scalp, which is occasionally so loose, as to enable the 
examiner to collect the integuments into numerous and 
considerable folds. Internally, the same laxity has been 
discovered in the dead body, the pericranium and dura- 
mater being very easily detached from the cranium; and 
fluid matter being collected between the membranes of the 
brain. Persons, in whom this condition of the integuments 
has been observed, have proved to be irrecoverable, except 
in a single instance, in which a partial restoration of the 
intellects took place ; but not in a degree sufficient to en- 
courage an expectation of acure. This laxity of the in- 
teguments, however, is not peculiar to maniacal cases, 
having been observed in persons of sound intellects. 
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Mr. Gozni, the late apothecary to Bethlem Hospital, from 

some partial observations, believed, that the majority of 
patients who took the small-pox infection, were restored 
to their senses. But the written documents of the charity 
hardly support this conclusion. From these, it appears, 
that in a period of ten years, 27 patients took the natural 
small-pox, of whom 18 died ; one was discharged sick and 
weak, five recovered of the meee jae and were cured of 
their insanity, and three recov of the small-pox, but 
_ §etwained incurably mad. The number of deaths here is 
very large, and is a strong proof (if any were wanted), of 
the extraordinary malignity of the disease; but of them 
who recovered, as the proportion of five to three, 
* forms,’ says Mr. Crowther, ‘ too nearly the aggregate of mad 
persons who recover without the intervention of this malady, my 
esteemed friend’s observation is of the less importance; and 
though the statement be literally true, yet I confess myself dis- 
appointed in the result of my inquiry. 

‘It appears from the books of Betlilem Hospital, that not 
quite half, but more than one-third of its patients are discharged 
cured of their insanity.’ 

Mr. Crowther records one case of insanity, in a patient 
deemed incurable, in which the patient recovered of the 
small-pox, and was restored to his senses at the same time. 
There seems great reason to suspect, that the cure did not 
prove permanent. 

It seems certain, that the surprising accounts which are 
detailed of the impunity with which the insane bear cold 
and nakedness, are either much exaggerated, or that .rare 
examples have been too hastily generalized. It seems, on 
the other hand, that the insane often suffer mortification of 
the feet and toes from the effect of cold. This happens 
most in those whose health is bad, and their bodily powers 
enfeebled. The treatment which Mr. Crowther recom- . 
mends, is to embrocate the parts during the day with 
flannel dipped in spirits. of wine, and during ‘the night to 
cover the with a cataplasm of linseed meal and ‘the 
grounds of stale beer. From violent stimulants, as ‘the Sp. 
fEtheris Terebinthine, he has observed much mischief to 
ensue. 

The nates, too, often mortify. Instead of poulticing 
and fomenting, Mr. C. uses an-embrocation of spirits. of 
wine, lowered with water, according to the degree of sen- 
sibility of the part, which is afterwards to be covered with 
the following dressing. 
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‘ This ‘application,’ Mr, Crowther adds, ‘ should bé spread 
thick on linen, and it will be found sufficiently adhesive to stay 
upon the part without the aid of bandage. 

* Whoever will try this plan, will give one credit for not over- 
rating its benefits: and I aver, that not a single death, arising 
from a mortified state of the nates, has happened since the 
adoption of this treatment. The degree of success attenging 
the use of this remedy, and the little trouble in the treatment, 
have strongly recommended itself to the good opinion of the 
attendants in Bethlem Hospital, and to the nurses of the exten- 
sive workhouse of my own parish.’ r é‘ 

We are ye willing to give Mr. Crowther credit for a 
proper and judicious treatment; but we must confess, that 
we cannot see that there is any thing so peculiar in this 
method as to warrant this sanguine language. : 

In sphacelus of the toes, Mr. C. has been disappointed in 
the effects of opium. ‘ But in a case of painful affection of 
these parts, which was expected to terminate in mortifica- 
tion, the exhibition of opium in large doses was very use- 
ful, and was thought to prevent mortification. There is no 
proof, however, that the parts were really in a progress to 
mortification, as it is candidly confessed by the author, that 
on handling and rg weeMg the feet, he could not discover 
any appearance of disease. 

Mr. Crowther concludes his observations by a variety 
of ¢ remarks on the medical treatment ‘of the in- 
sane,. They exhibit marks of judgment and good sense; 
but they ‘are not of such a nature as to demand very par- 
ticular notice. © : 
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Art VIll—Polkitical. Essay on the Kingdom of New 
in, containing: Researches relative to the Geography § 
exico,:the: Extent-of its Surface, and its P a) 
Division into- Intendancies, the Physieal Aspect of ‘the 
Canniry, the Population, the State of Agriculture, and 
Marasjocturing. and Gonniercial dnsustty, the’ Canals 
projected between. the- South Sea and Atlantic’ Ocean; the 
wer Revenues, the Quantity of the Precious Metals; | 
which have- flowed from Mexico into Europe and Asia,'’ 
strpe.the: Discovery of the New Continent, and-the-Milt 
ary I ofence-of - Spain. By Alexander’ De Hum- 
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boldt. With Physical Sections and Maps, founded on 
Astronomical eiaretien, and Trigonometrieal and 
Barometrical Measurements. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal French. By John Black. London, Longman, 
1811, Vols. If]. and IV. £1. 11s. 6d. 


WE have already noticed the first and second volumes 
of this valuable work, and we took up with pleasure the 
third and fourth volumes which have been lately published. 
These ¥olumes contain proofs of the same laborious dili- 
gence and minute investigation in which M. De Humboldt 
appears to be unrivalled amongst modern travellers. His 
translator, Mr. Black, has done justice to his original, and 
evinced an ability equal tp the difficult task which he had 


to ponerse. 

he political, as well as the natural philosopher, will. 
find in this publication many facts to excite his curiosity 
and to furnish important matter for reflection. The state 
not only of the agriculture, but of the mines in New 
Spain, is fully and circumstantially developed in the third 
volume. The mode of working the mines, the different 
processes employed in amalgamating the ore, &c. are fally 
detailed with accurate statistical accounts of the different 
‘mineral products. The effect which these ucts have had 
in altering the political and moral state of the old continent 
is a subject of deep interest and momentous concern. 

The first chapter in the third volume, or chapter x. in 
the work itself, gives an account of what may more parti- 
cularly be called the agricultural productions of the hag 
dom of New Spain. We first find, that New Spain is rich 
not only in plants, which supply the — wants of the 
inhabitants, but in those commodities which are more par- 
ticularly called colonial, as in sugar, ones, Sats and 
cotton. The cultivation of sugar, says M. de H 
me been carried to such an extent within the last few years, 
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port article. Nor is it a matter of small satisfac- 
tion to know, that almost all the Mexican sugar is manu- 
v presage a new state 
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« It is easy to foresee, that the small West India islanis, not- 
withs ug their favourable position for trade, will not be long 
able to a competition with the continental colonies, if the 
latter continue to give themselves up with the same aftiéue te. 
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the cultivation of sugar, coffee, and cotton. In the physical, as 
well asthe moral world, every thing terminates in a return to the 
order prescribed by nature; and if small islands, of which the 
population was exterminated, have hitherto carried on a more 
active trade with their preductions than the neighbouring conti- 
nent, itis only because the inhabitants of Cumana, Caracas, New 
Grenada, and Mexico, began very late to profit by the immense 
advantages derived by them from nature. But roused froma 
lethargy of many ages, freed from the shackles which a false 
policy imposed on the progress of agriculture, the Spanish colo- 
nies of the continent will gradually take possession of the dif- 
ferent branches of the West India trade. This change, which 
hasbeen prepared by the events of St. Domingo, will have the 
most fortunate issue in the diminution of the slave trade; and 
suffering humanity will owe to. the natural progress of things 
what we had a right to expect from the wisdom of the European 
governments. Thus the colonists of the Havannah, well-in- 
formed as to their true interests, have their eyes fixed on the 
progress of sugar cultivation in Mexico, and the coffee of the 
Caracas. They have long dreaded the rivalship of the conti- 
nent, especially since the want of combustibles, and the excessive 

rth of provisions, slaves, metallic utensils, and the necessary 
eattle, have considerably diminished the net revenue of the 
plantations.’ 

M. Humboldt remarks, that New Spain has another advan- 
tage in the large capitals, which are possessed by the proprie- 
to:sofmines. When this capital, which has been dec i 
the bowels of the earth, shall be employed in the culture 
of the surface, these fertile regions will soon present a new 
and improved appearance. The shores of New Spain, 
which have, for ages, remained desert, will be rendered 
populous aad flourishing. 

The use of coffee is said to be still rare in New Spain, 
and there is consequently no encouragement to the produc- 
tion, though the author thinks, that the ‘ cultivation 
would. succeed perfectly well in the temperate regions, par- 
- ticularly. at the elevation of the towns of Xalapa and Chil. 
-pansingo, The annual consumption of coffee in Mexico 
does not exceed foyr or five hundred quintals, whilst that 
of. France, ‘ where the population is scarcely five times 

ter than that of New Spain, amounts to nearly 230,000 
-quintals,’ The author is astonished, that the high price 
which vanilla fetches in Europe, does not induce the inha- 
bitants of Spanish America to pay more attention to the 
cultivation of that valuable plant, All the vanilla with 
awhich Mexico mprins Europe, ‘ is produced. in the two 
antendancies of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca,’ ) 
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The cultivation of Mexican tobacco, which might be 
carried to a great extent, is impeded by the 
which was established in 1764. Tobacco cannot be plant 
without a special ission, nor sold except at a fixed 
ptice; and the cultivation appears to be limited to:a par- 
ticular district. 

‘ The Spaniards first obtained their knowledge of tobacco it 
the West India Islands. ‘The word adopted by all the mations 
of Europe, belongs to the language of Hayti ¢r St. Domingo, for 
the Mexicans called the plant yet/, and the Peruvians sayri. 
The Indians in Mexico and Peru smoked tobacco, and ased it 
ground into snuff. The great lords at the court of Montezuma, 
used to smoke tobacco as a narcotic, not only for the afternoon 
siesto, but to procure sleep in the morning immediately after 
breakfast, as is still the practice in many parts of equinoetial 
America. The dried leaves of the yetl were rolled up into 
cigares, and put into tubes of silver, wood, or reed; and fre- 
quently they mixed with it resin of the liguidambar styraciflua, 
and other aromatic matters. The tube was held in one hand, 
and with the other the nose was stopt up, so that the smoke of 
the tobacco might be the more easily swallowed. Several per- 
sons’ were even contented with drawing in the smoke by the 
nose.’ 

M. Humboldt says, that in his travels on the Oronoco, he 
saw ‘ mashed tobacco successfully applied to the bite of 
venomous serpents ;’ and, that, ‘ after the famous Bejaco 
del Guaco, tobacco is undoubtedly thé most active counter- 
poison of America.’ Before the conquest of Mexico, tlie 
native inhabitants seem to have had no domestic animals 
except dogs, one species of which was used for food ; but 
a great Ee of the people ‘ lived almost exclusively on 
vegetables.’ The want of beasts of burden obliged “a 
numerous class of the inhabitants to labour in that capacity 
and to pass their lives on the highways. The oxen, horses, 
sheep, and hogs, which. were introduced by the European 
conquerors, et surprisingly in New vn and 
the assertion of M. de Buffon respecting their 
is deemed unworthy of a refutation. New Spain has not 
imitated the mother country in attending to the breed. of 

nor does this appear to be an object of, much soli- 
citude in any of the Spanish colonies. 

Cortez introduced the cultivation of the mulberry and 
the ni of silk-worms into New Spain ; but this branch 
of colonial industry hardly any longer exists, owitig to 
the mors of ion serene a author ap- 
pears to think, t might be revived with great success, 
as he says, that the er of the natives fits them ‘ for 
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every sort of labour which requires great patience and mi- 
nute care.’ But if the silk-worm is neglected, great at- 
tention is paid to another species of insect, the cochineal. 
This forms a very valuable branch of the trade of New 
Spain. M. Humboldt displays his usual diligence in the 
account which he gives of the rearing, the subsistence, the 
species, and propagation of the cochineal. Before the 
author concludes this chapter, he gives a sketch of the 
pearl and whale fisheries. 

‘ The property of New Spain,’ says M. Humboldt, ‘ like 
that of Old Spain, is, in a great measure, in the hands of a few 
powerful families, who have gradually absorbed the smaller 
estates. In America as well as Europe, large commons are con- 
demned to the pasturage of cattle, and to perpetual sterility. 
As to the clergy and their influence on society, the two conti- 
nents are not in the same circumstances; for the clergy are much 
less numerous in Spanish America than in the Peninsula. The 
religious missionaries have there contributed to extend the pro- 
gress of agriculture among barbarous tribes. The introduction 
of Mayorazgos, and the degradation and extreme poverty of the 
Indians, are more prejudicial to industry than the mortmain of 
the clergy. 

‘ The ancient legislature of Castille prohibited convents from 
possessing real property; and although this wise law has been 
frequently infringed, the clergy could not acquire very consi- 
derable property in a country where devotion does not exercise 
the same empire over the mind as in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Since the suppression of the order of the Jesuits, few estates 
belong to the Mexican clergy ; and their real wealth, as we have 
already stated, consists in tithes and capitals laid out on the 
farms of small cultivators. These capitals are usefully directed, 
and increase the productive power of the national labour. é 

‘ It is surprising to see, that the greatest number of the con- 
vents founded since the 16th century, in every part of Spanish 
America, are all crowded together in towns. Had they beeu 
spread throughout the country, and placed on the ridges of the 
Cordilleras, they might have possessed that salutary influence on 
cultivation, of which the effects have been felt on the north of 
Europe, on the banks of the Rhine, and on the mountains of the 
Alps. Those who have studied history, know, that in the time 
of Philip the Second, the monks were no longer like those of the 
Dth century. The luxury of towns and the climate of the Ihdies 
are unfavourable to that austerity of life, and that spirit of order, 
for which the first monastical institutions were characterized ; 
and when we cross the mountainous deserts of Mexico, we re- 
gret, that those solitary asylums, in which the traveller receives 
ray sees from religious hospitality in Europe, are nowhere to 
be found,’ 
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The eleventh chapter is, perhaps, the most im 
part of this work, from the copious information which it 
contains relative to the Spanish mines. The will 
ompiy rewerd the man of science, the practical statesman, 
and the more theoretical, political economist. M. Humboldt 
was engaged from his youth in the study of mines, and it 
appears to have constituted his favourite pursuit. And 
he not only possesses a profound acquaintance with all 
branches of mineralogical science, but with. all those de- 
tails which are the result of agree experience. We can 
select only a few parts of this chapter which are likely to 
interest the general reader, but those who wish for.solid 
infermation on the supply, &c. of the precious metals, will 
study the whole. 

. de Humboldt resided for more than a month at the 
rich mine of Guanaxuato, and had it in his ‘ power to 
compare the different methods of mining in Mexico with 
those which he had observed in the former year in Peru.” 

The Cordilleras of Mexico contain metallic veins in a 

great variety of rocks, and those rocks, which, 
‘ at present furnish almost the whole silver annually exported 
from Vera Cruz, are the primitive slate, the grauwakke, and the 
alpine lime-stone, intersected by the principal veins of Gua- 
naxuato, Zacatecas, and Catorce.’ ‘ The veta madre (principal 
vein), of Guanaxuato, from which there has been extracted, 
during the course of the last ten years, more than six millions of 
marcs of silver, (3,937,8991b. troy), is of the extent of from 
40 to 45 metres (from 131 to 147 feet), and it is wrought from 
Santa Isabella and San Bruno to Buena-Vista, a length of more 
than 1,2700 metres (41,665 feet.) # 

* Valenciana,’ says M. de Humboldt, ‘ is almost the sole ex- 
ample of a mine, which, for forty years, has never yielded less 
to its proprietors than from two to three millions of hints } (from 
£82,506 to £123,759) of annual profit. It appears, that the 
part of the vein extending from Tepeyac to the north-west, had 
not been much wrought towards the end of the 16th century. 
From that period, the whole country remained a desert, till 1760, 
when a Spaniard, who went over very young to America, 
to work this vein in one of the points which had, till that time, 
been believed destitute of metals (emborascado.) M. Ob 
(the name of this Spaniard), was without fortune; but, as he had 
the reputation of a worthy man, he found friends, who, from 
time to time, advanced him small sums to carry on his opera- 
tions. In 1766, the works were already 89 metres in 
(262 feet), and yet the expences greatly surpassed the value of 
the metallic prodece. With a passion for mining equal to what 
some display for gaming, M. Obregon preferred submitting to 
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every sort of privation to the abandoning his undertaking. In 
the year 1767, he entered into partnership with a petty merchant 
of Rayas, of the name of Otero. Could he then hope, that in 
the space of a few years, he and his friend would become the 
richest individuals in Mexico, perhaps in the whole world? In 
1768, they began to extract a very considerable quantity of silver 
minerals from the mine of Valenciana. In proportion as the pit 
grew deeper, they approached that region which we have already 
described as the depositary of the great metallic wealth of Gua- 
naxuato. In 1771, they drew from the pertinencia de Dolores 
enormous masses of sulfurretted silver, mixed with native and 
red silver. From that period till 1804, when I quitted New 
Spain, the mine of Valenciana has continually yielded an annual 
produce of more than 14 millions of livres tournois (£583,380 
sterling.) There have been years so productive, that the net 
profit of the two proprietors of the mine has amounted to the 
sum of six millions of francs (about £250,000 sterling). M. 
Obregon, better known by the name of Count de la Valenciana, 
preserved in the midst of immense we+lth the same simplicity of 
manners and the same frankness of character for which he was 
distinguished previous to his success. When he began to work 
the vein of Guanaxuato, above the Ravin of San Xavier, goats 
were feeding on the very hill which ten years afterwards was co- 
vered with a town of seven or eight thousand inhabitants. Since 
the death of the old Count, and his friend, Don Pedro Luciano 
Otero, the property of the mine has been divided among several 
families. I knew at Guanaxuato two younger sons of M. Otero, 
each of whom possessed in ready money a capital of six millions 
and a half (£271,835 sterling), without including the actual re- 
venue from the mine, which amounted to more than 400,000 
francs (£16,600 and upwards.) 

‘ The constancy and equality of the produce of the mine of 
Valenciana, is so much the more surprising, as the abundance of 
the rich mines has considerably diminished, and the expences of 
working have increased in an alarming proportion, when the 
works have reached a perpendicular depth of 500 metres 
(1640 feet.’) 

‘ Within these twelve years, they have begun to dig in the 
solid rock, in the roof of the vein a new draught-pit (tiro general ), 
which will have the enormous perpendicular depth of 514 
metres (1685 feet), terminating at the actual bottom of the mine 
or at the planes of Sun Bernardo. This pit, which will be in 
the centre of the works, will considerably diminish the number 
of the 980 miners (tenateros ), employed as beasts of burden to 
carry the minerals to the upper places of assemblage. The tiro 
general, which will cost more than a million of piastres (£218,767 
sterling), is octagonal, and contains 26 m. 8 of circumference 
(87 feet.) Its walling is most beautiful. It is believed, that 
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they will reach the vein in 1815, although, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1803, the depth was not yet more than 184 metres 
(603 feet.) The piercing of this pit is one of the greatest and 
boldest undertakings to be found in the history of mimes.’ . 

M.de Humboldt states the great waste of powder in the 
mines, and thinks, that two-thirds of the quantity are use-, 
lessly employed. He also shows, that the dimensions of 
the pits and galleries in the mines of New Spain are much 
greater than are requisite, and occasion an enormous ex- 
pence, without any adequate advantage. | 

‘ We find galleries,’ says he, ‘ at Valenciana, executed with 
the view of investigating a sterile vein of a height of eight or, 
nine metres (26 or 29 feet.) They have taken it into their heads, 
that this great height facilitates the renovation of the air, but the, 
ventilation solely depends on the equilibrium and differencé of 
temperature between two neighbouring columns of air.’ 

But the greatest defect appears to be the want of coni- 
munication between the different parts of the mine, and a 
a regular plan, on geometrical principles, of the subterra- 
neous works. Two works may thus happen to be 
each other, ‘ without its being possible to perceive it.’ 
the year 1780, we are informed, that ‘ nearly two hundred 
and fifty workmen perished’ in the mines of Guanaxuato, 
owing to their having vo acne approached an old mine, 
without having previously regulated their operations by a 
plan of the mines. 

‘ The Indian tenateros, who may be considered as the beasts 
of burden of the mines of Mexico, remain loaded with a weight 
of from 225 to 350 pounds (from 242 to 377lb. avoird.) for a 
space of six hours. In the galleries of Valenciana and Ra 
they are exposed to a temperature of from 22° to 25° (from '71° 
to 77° Fahren.) and during this time, they ascend and descend 
several thousand steps in pits of an inclination of 45°. These 
tenateres carry the minerals in bags (costales ), made of the thread 
of the pité. To prevent their shoulders from being hurt (for the 
miners are generally naked to the middle,) they place a woollen 
covering (frisada ), under this bag. We meet in the mines with. 
files of fifty or sixty of these porters, among whom there are mew 
above sixty, and boys of ten or twelve years of age. In ascending 
the stairs, they throw the body forwards, and rest-on a staff, which 
is generally not more than three decimetres in length (about a 
foot), they walk in a zigzag direction, because they have’ found, 
from long experience (as they affirm), that their respiration is less 
impeded, when they traverse obliquely the current of air which 
enters the pits from without.’ 

The painful labours of the fenateros, who cost the’ pro- 
prietors of Valenciatia the weekly sum of £624 y, 
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might be lied by scientific machinery, and a great ex- 
pence joe The water is drawn off from the deepest 
mines not by means of ‘ — ratus, but by means of 

attached to ropes which roll. on the drum of a horse 
baritel.’- The same bags are sometimes employed for 
drawing up the mineral, and, as they last -—S few days, 
they are maintained at a considerable cost. The employ- 
ment of the steam engine in the mines of New Spain is 
precluded by the scarcity of fuel. 

At the time M. Humboldt was in New Spain, the court 
of Madrid was not in the habit of —e criminals 
or slaves to work in the mines. This assertion, as 
M. Humboldt remarks, has been often made; but he says, 
that the condemnation of malefactors to the mines is a 
species of ——— which has been ‘ unknown fof cen- 
tgries’ in the Spanish colonies. The mines of New Spain 
\, Bre consequently worked entirely by free labourers, and 
they are said to be the best paid of all miners. Their 
wages appear to be three or four times as much as those of 
labourers in the open air. 

* Honesty is by no means so common among the Mexicans as 
among the German or Swedish miners, and they make use of a 
thousand tricks to steal very rich materials. As they are almost 
naked, and are searched on leaving the mine in the most indecent 
manner, they conceal small morsels of native silver, or red sul- 
phuretted and muriated silver in their hair, under their arm- 
pits, and in their mouths; and they even lodge in their anus 
cylinders of clay, which contain the metal. These cylinders 
are called longanas, and they are sometimes found of the length 
- of thirteen centimetres (five inches.) * * * ‘A register is 
kept of the minerals found in the hair, in the mouth, or other 
parts of the miners’ bodies. In the mine of Valenciana, at 
Guanaxuato, the value of these stolen minerals, of which a great 
part was composed of the longanas, amounted between 1774 and 
1787 to the sum of 900,000 francs (£36,000 sterling.’) 

M. Humboldt gives a distinct and circumstantial account 
of the process of amalgamation which is practised in New 
Spain. The mineral is first reduced into a very fine flour, 
that it may present the utmost possible points of contact to 
the mercury. Great perfection is exhibited in this metal- 
Jurgical operation. The quantity of mercury which is 
mired with the metallic flour, is regulated by the quantity 

silyer which it is supposed to contain, or in the pro- 
portion of six parts of mercury for every one of silyer in 
the triturated mineral. In the proces which the author has 
described, they are stated to ‘ lose, in general, from eleven 
and twelve to fourteen ounces of mercury for each mark 
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of silver which theyextract.’ But the loss of mercury by 


~- the hot amalgamation in oe vats is mucle less than in 


the cold: process which M. Humbold¢ -first describes. By 
the cold amalgamation, the loss of merenry:is computed 
to be ‘ from eleven and twelve to fourteén ounces‘of‘silver 
which they extract,’ whilst in the process of amalgamation 
introduced into Saxony, the consumption of mercury is 
eight times less than in Mexico. ste to 279m 

The consumption of mercury in ee issaid to 
amount annually to ‘ 16,000 quintals (2,100,212Ib. troy.’) 
As the vicinities of the silver mines are im -wait*of the 
combustibles necessary for smelting, the minerab is-accu- 
mulated in the hands of the proprietors of the minés in a 
period of maritime war, from the deficiency of mereary for 
the ss of amalgamation. 954942 

‘ Abstracting, says M. Humboldt, ‘ the influence of acci- 
dental causes, we find, that the mines and washing of New: Spain 
actually produce on an average 7,000 mares of gold ¢4,593Ib. 
troy), and 2,500,000 marcs of silver (1,640,000Ib, troy), of:which 
the mean value amounts altogether to. 22 millions of double 
piastres (£4,620,000 sterling,’) 

The produce of the mines is said to have been constantly 
on the increase for a hundred and thirteen years, with the 
exception of the period from 1760 to 1767. From: tables 
— M. Humboldt has inserted in this work, it appears, 
that " nf 
‘ the mines of New Spain have produced from 1690 to 2600, the 
enormous sum of 149,350,721 mares of silver (98,008,;212Ib. 
troy); and from 1690 to 1803, gold and silver to the vatue of 
7,105,623,105 livres tournois (£284,224,924 sterling), estimating 
the piastres at 105 sous, French money.’ $5 “ISX 

From another statement of the author, ‘it ry sere that 
the produce of the mines has been ‘ tripled in‘fifty-two 
years, and sextupled in a hundred years.” Froni @table 
exhibiting the annual produce of the New Contitient at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, it pe it 
amounts to 45,580Ib. troy of gold, and 2,145,003162 troy 
of silver. ‘ The tin,’ 7 - Humboldt, ‘ furnished by 
all Europe, weighs only three times as much as théquan- 
tity of silver annually extracted from-the “miiies of 
America.’ | ; Fite cots 

Though America is at present indebted to Europe‘for its 
supply of a yet . Humboldt thinks, that this de- 
pendance is not likely to be of,long duration. ‘The present 
state of the mother country and the colonies’ wilt necferate 
this period. Before 1770, New Spain received ‘no“other 
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mereury than from the mines of Almaden, in the mother 
country, or of Huancavelica, in Peru. ‘The German mer- 
cury was introduced into Mexico after the a of the 
subterraneous works of Huancavelica. M. de Humboldt 
says, thet if no mine of quicksilver be discovered so pro- 
ductive as that of Huancavelica, ‘ they will work several 
at once, by which all the united produce will render the im- 
portation of mercury from Spain and Carniola unnecessary.’ 
* Mexico and Peru, instead of receiving this metal from 
Europe, will one day perhaps be able to supply the old 
world with it.” 

All the metallic wealth of the Spanish colonies is in the 
hands of private individuals, who pay a moderate duty on 
the precious metals which are extracted from the mines. 
This duty is valued, on an average, ‘ for all Spanish Ame- 
ro — LZ per cent. of the silver, and three per cent. of 

‘Since the discovery of America,’ says the author, ‘ to the 
present day, the value of silver has fallen so much in the western 
parts of Europe, that the proportion between that metal and 
gold, which, at the end of the 15th century, was as 1 to 11, or 
I to 12, is now as 1 to 144, and even as 1 to 154.’ 

The xiith chapter of this work exhibits a view of the 
manufactures and commerce of New Spain. The manu- 
facturing industry of the colonies appears in too many in- 
stances to have been discouraged, in order to favour the 
selfish views of a few towns or a few individuals in the 
mother country. The energy of the colonists has, however, 
occasionally surmounted the impediments placed in the 
way of their manufacturing exertions by the parent state. 
When our author visited the cloth manufactories of Que- 
retaro, in August, 1803, he was particularly struck, not 
only with the imperfections of the process, but with the 
bad treatment of the workmen. 

* Free men, Indians and people of colour, are confounded with 
the criminals distributed by justice among mauufactories, in 
order to be compelled to work. All appear half naked, covered 
with rags, meagre, and deformed. Every workshop resembles a 
dark prison. The doors, which are double, remain constantly 
stiut, and the workmen are not permitted to quit the house. 
Those who are married, are only allowed to see their families 
on Sundays. All are unmercifully flogged, if they commit the 
smallest trespass on the order established in the manufactory,’ 

The proprietors of the works above mentioned, are said 
to acquire the power of exercising these barbarities on 
their workmen by advancing them small sums of money, 
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when they treat their debtors as if they were slaves. New 

Spain has no manufactories of flax or hemp. That of tobacco 

is, as we have mentioned, a royal monopoly as well. as that 

of gunpowder. But the latter appears to be produced in 
sufficient abundance by the contraband manufacturer. 

The sale of gunpowder prepared in the royal manu- 

factory is to that ‘ sold fraudulently in the proportion ef one 
to four.’ The smallest towns are said to ‘ have gold and 
silversmiths, in whose shops workmen of all casts, whites, 
mestizoes, and Indians are employed.’ A taste has been 

diffused for the beautiful antique forms; and services of 
plate are said to have been lately manufactured at Mexico, 
which may vie in elegance with any ‘ ever executed in the 
most civilized parts of Europe.’ The number of workmen 

employed in the mint of Mexico ‘ amounts to 350 or 400; 

and the number of machines is so great, that it is possible 
to coin in the space of a year, without displaying an ex-. 
traordinary activity, more than thirty millions of pis ’ 
In the year 1790 the coinage amounted to $5,385,200 
sterling. The author justly remarks that it is impossible . 
to survey the mint of Mexico, which is a small building 

of very simple architecture, without reeollecting that more 

than £408,000,000 sterling have issued from it ‘ im less 

than three hundred years, and without reflecting on the 

powerful influence of these treasures on the destinies of 
the nations of Europe.’ 





Ant. IX.—Bentham’s Theory of Rewards and Punish- 
ments. 


(Continued from p. 99.) 
THE chapter entitled ‘ Examen de la peine de ot 


embraces three distinct subjects of consideration, 
the advantages attendant on cope punishment; secondly, 
its evil tendency; and thirdly, its collateral.effects. In 
conducting this examination, 
‘ We must not,’ says the author, ‘ forget that, to any political 
end, it would be but labour in vain, unless considéred with re- 
Jation to some other punishment with which it may be compared, 
. so as te establish a preference. It is with punishments as with 
taxes; to shew that a certain. tax is an evil is but to. sow. the 
seeds, of useless. discontent ; unless this demonstration be ac- 
companied by, the indication of some other means by which the 
same produce may be attained with less inconvenience.’ 
The advantages of capital punishment are thus enume- 
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rated. 1. The suppression of the power of doing harm. 
(See before, p. 88.) 2. Analogy, in the case of murder 
only. 3. Popularity, in the same case. 4, Exemplariness. 
Beccaria’s opinion that the duration of punishment makes 
a stronger impression on the mind than its intensity, is 
here very fully, we think, confuted. No doubt, death is 
more terrible in the way of example than any other mode 
of punishment. 5. The preponderance of the apparent, 
over the real, quantity of suffering. Mr. Bentham justly 
remarks that the pain of death consists almost entirely in 
the apprehension. But is not this very apprehension ac- 
companied by such an intensity of suffering as is more 
than enough to make the balance even? The apprehension 
is real, and not apparent; and, if that most dreadful part 
of the punishment be taken into the calculation, we should 
be rather inclined to think that the preponderance is on 
the side of reality, and therefore that, according to Mr. 
Bentham’s own rule, the punishment is so far objection- 
able. In this view of the subject, the four qualities first 
enumerated are all that we can admit on the side of ad- 
vantage. . 

On the other side, the qualities of which the absence is 
most glaring are the following: convertibility into profit, 
economy, equality, remissibility, divisibility. In almost 

cases, except one, it is moreover unpopular. These 
defects are so very obvious, that it seems almost unneces- 
sary to do more than barely notice them. But the obser- 
vations which Mr. Bentham has made on the head of re- 
missibility, however obvious, are so important, that they 
cannot be too often repeated nor too strongly enforced. 

* Of all afflictive punishments, death alone admits of no re- 
source, leaves no room for reparation. There is not a man so. 
little versed in criminal procedures as not to reflect with terror 
upon how little a thing depends the life of a man who lies under 
the weight of a capital prosecution, and to bring back to his 
recollection plik of cases where an individual may have 
owed his safety only to some extraordinary circumstance by 
which his innocence has been brought to light when it was on 
the point of falling. The chances of danger are, doubtless, 
very different under different systems of process. Those which 
admit of torture as the means of producing confessions to sup- 
ply insufficient evidence, those also which are conducted in 
secret, are surrounded, as we may say, on all sides by preci- 
pices. But are there any judicial forms which can afford the 
certainty of protection against the snares of falsehood and the 
illusions of error? None. Absolute certainty is a point of per-. 
fection which may be more nearly approached than it has -hi- 
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therto been without the possibility of ever reaching it ; for every ad 
witness may be a deceiver or deceived; even the. number of 
witnesses is no infallible safe-guard ; and, .as-to cireumstantial 
evidence, those circumstances which are in appearance most 
conclusive, those which it seems impossible to explain otherwise 
than by the supposition of the crime, may be the effect of: ha- 
zard or of arrangements preconcerted between the accomplices, 
The only proof which seems capable of producing complete 
conviction, the voluntary confession of the accused person, rare 
as it is, does not afford absolute certainty, because we have seen 
instances of men, as in the case of witchcraft, confess their: 
guilt when the crime itself was impossible.* sae 

‘ These are not imaginary alarms deduced from bare pessibi-. 
lities. There are no criminal records existing which do not: 
present too well-known instances of fatal mistake; and those. 
which, by 2 concurrence of singular events, have attracted the 
most notice, only leave us cause to suspect a multitude of un-. 
known sacrifices.t : at 

‘It may even be observed, that the cases in which the word 
evidence is most prodigally used, are often those in which the ‘ 
testimony produced is most doubtful. When the presumed % 
offence is of the number of those which excite the greatest an- “f 








































































* Perhaps this is not strictly philosophical. Those deluded wretches who 
have been known to confess tie imaginary crime of witchcraft, not only 
believed the possibility of the crime, but knew moreover that they had ec- 
tually employed those unlawful arts which constituted the | offence. 
‘They were as much guilty of the crime imputed to them, both in tiie eye’: 
of the law and in that of sound morality, as if the current belief of the 
times had been warranted by natural possibility. But we remember to 
have read of a case which strikes us as much more apposite to the argu- 
ment.. It was where the sudden disappearance of the master of a family. 
gave cause for the strong suspicion of murder, and one of the servants was 
so disordered in his imagination, probably by the bare apprehension of the 
suspicion falling on him, that he confessed himself the author of the deed, 
and not only himself, but implicated some of his own nearest relations as 
accomplices. This man, we believe, was hanged; whether his death wag 
attended by that of any other victims to his delusion, we do not remember; 
but, some years afterwards, the person supposed to be murdered returned, 
and accounted for his absence in some manner which did not at all impli-. 
cate the unfortunate maniac who had suffered for it.—Rev. ” 


+ Some years ago @ murder was committed somewhere about Islington, 
for which two men were tried, and the countenance of one of them’ a? 
tively sworn to by a person who was present at the time and im com . 
with the deceased. The men were convicted and executed ; .yet ‘an alibi . 




































































might have been clearly proved atthe trial. At the time when the : 
was committed, these men were actually engaged in a highway rob! i 
somewhere else; but as the alibi could not have been produced Without an’. ¢ 
avowal of the robbery, the law was (rather unaccountably,:we.must con~ a 
fess) suffered to take its course upon the remaining evidence, .. |... =)». ‘ 
There would be no end to the production of instances in support of Mr.:; 
Bentham’s argument. But the above is not generally known, and wé have 
no doubt of its authenticity —Rev, : OS 
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tipathy, or which awaken the spirit of party, witnesses, almost 
without their own knowledge, convert themselves into accusers ; 
they are no longer any thing but the echo of popular clamour ; 
the fermentation increases of its own accord, and doubt is ex- 
cluded. It was a madness of this sort which carried away the 
people first, and soon afterwards the judges themselves, in the 
unhappy affair of the Calas family.’ 

Much has been said of late, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, on the delicate subject of judicial discretion: but 
those who argue in support of it, and whose arguments 
are principally founded on the practical opinions of the 
judges themselves in its favour, will do well to pay some 
attention to the passage which follows. 

‘ A judge, who has always scenes of wickedness before his 
eyes, who is an habitual witness of the subterfuges and lies to 
which tbe guilty have recourse when they are accused, who is 
continually exercising his sagacity’ in unmasking imposture, 
ceases by little and little to believe in the innocence of men 
before trial, and looks upon them in the outset as criminals who 
are looking for nothing but the means to deceive him. I am 
far from supposing that these prejudices and this severity form 
the universal character of judicial men. But when the ques- 
tion is about investing any men with so terrible a power as that 
of inflicting death, it is necessary to reflect, that, in placing this 
fatal sceptre in their hands, we do not elevate them above the 
weaknesses of humanity, we do not increase their power of 
reason, nor give them a privilege from error.’—I. 244, &c. 

The present times are times of moderation in the go- 
vernment, of humanity and general good sense in the 
body-of the nation. We shall therefore merely advert to 
the arguments drawn from the possibility of a tyrannical 
government, or an infatuated populace. “There is another 
point of view in which we do not recollect to have ever 
seen the subject treated before, and which we believe to 
be of much more real, than apparent, importance. Ca- 
pital punishments cut off one of the most fertile sources of 
evidence. With the death of a man perishes all the know- 
ledge which may be derived from his testimony. How. 
universal has been the regret of this metropolis, that Wil- 
liams, the ——- perpetrator of the late horrible mur- 
ders at Ratcliffe, has by his violent end, left the motives 
and circumstances, perhaps the accomplices, of those enor- 
mous crimes, involved in impenetrable mystery! But the 

ns who commit capital offences are those who 
are most likely to be conusant, not only of their own 
crimes and those of their accomplices, but of a far more 
extended circle of guilt; so that the execution of every 
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individual who suffers death may probably be a matter of 
triumph and congratulation to numbers who find their 
own security in his destruction. 

* While a criminal prosecution is pending, the accomplices of 
the accused person hide themselves or fly: it is an interval of 
anguish and tribulation; the sword is suspended over their 
heads. But is his career ended? That termination is to them 
an act of jubilee and of grace; they have taken a new bond of 
indemnity, and walk again with their heads erect. The fidelity 
of the deceased towards his companions is extolled as a virtue, 
and receives from them, for the instruction of their young dis- 
ciples, all the praises of heroism. 

‘ In the confinement of a prison, this heroism would be sub- 
mitted to a more dangerous test than the interrogatories of a 
court of justice. Abandoned to himself, separated from his 
colleagues, the delinquent would soon forget the ties of ima- 
ginary honour which connected him with them. One moment 
of repentance would sufficé to tear from him the secret of his 
conspiracies ; and, even without repentance, what more natural 
than the desire of vengeance against those who have been the 
means of depriving him of his liberty, who, guilty as himself, 
still enjoy the delights of freedom from which he seems to be 
debarred for ever! His own interest will strongly stimulate him 
to purchase some alleviation of his sufferings at the price of an 
important discovery. —P. 249. 

The argument which is sometimes used from the neces- 
sity of depriving some atrocious criminals, by death, of the 
power of doing harm, is ably answered. Is the murderer 
for hire, the most dangerous of all descriptions of crimi- 
nals, even equally dangerous with the furious madman? 
Yet confinement is quite sufficient to restrain the most 
desperate Bedlamite from the power of mischief. Certain 
extreme cases of treason or rebellion appear to be the 
only ones to justify such an argument as that from ne- 
cessity. And, as another writer has somewhere remarked, 
such cases are rather those of justifiable hostility than of 
punishment. 

In the exemplariness of capital punishment appears to 
consist its only reasonable recommendation; and we are 
not altogether convinced that it is possible to render im- 
prisonment equally terrible with death on the score of ex- 
ample. Still, even this important quality may be purchased 
too dear, if at the sacrifice of all the other properties of 
pavtoel justice ; and we can hardly hesitate to concur with 

r. Bentham in the conclusion of his comparative survey, 
where he thus expresses himself: 

‘ If, notwithstanding these reasons, which appear to me.te 
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be conclusive, it is judged expedient to retain the punishment 
of death in terrorem, it should at least be reserved for such 
crimes only as excite the highest degree of popular execration, 
for murders accompanied by atrocious circumstances, or by the 
loss of many lives; and in this case there would be no reason to 
fear adding —_ possible impression to the punishment in the 
way of tragic effect, short of the infliction of complicated tor- 
ments.’—P. 256. 

Mr. B. next proceeds to consider ‘ the collateral effects 
of capital punishment,’ which have of late been so forcibly 
pointed out and so ably discussed by Sir Samuel Romilly 
and his supporters and approvers both in and out of par- 
liament, as to leave very little that is new to be said on 
the subject. One of the most glaring of those evils is the 
continual perjury of witnesses and jurymen. During the 
last session of parliament, many who heard the speech of 
a very distinguished law lord* on the subject of the bills 
then pending, were no doubt greatly astonished at that 
noble lord’s denial of the frequent occurrence of a species 
of guilt, of which those who are in the least conversant 
with criminal procedures well know, that there is not an 
Old Bailey sessions that does not afford numerous in- 
stances. Vdeun might be speedily filled by extracts 
from the sessions papers of cases in which this guilt is no- 
torious to the most simple observer; and this is no rash 
assertion, but the result of a close examination on our 
part. The anecdote cited by Mr. Bentham will, however, 
if properly considered, answer the same end as the vo- 
lumes which may thus be collected. 

‘ Look at that juryman in the blue coat,’ said one of the Old 
Bailey justices to Judge Nares, ‘do you see him? “ Yes.”— 
* Well, we shall not have a single conviction to-day for any ca- 
pital offence.’ The observation was verified. This fact was 





* The terrible indignation which some have affected to feel at this de- 
scription of offence is much more absurd than the over-facility of others, 
who give it the denomination of a pious perjury. We de not pretend te 
justify the commission of it; and would rather observe with Mercury in 
Dryden’s Amphitryon, ‘ It is a delicate point, gentlemen, and the less that 
is said about it the better.’ 

To those who wish to prevent the repetition of similar offences on the 
part of jurymen, by representing the immorality or ill consequences at- 
tending them, we would recommend the consideration of the following 
passage: ‘Il faut prendre garde, en voulant rendre un delit odieux, a ne 
puint déclamer comme les moralistes vulgaires, 4 ne point charger le delit 
en question d’imputations exagérées; & ne point confondre un delit infée- 
tieur avec un délit supérieur. C’est un genre de fraude pieuse, qui, au lieu 
de pad la cause de la vérité, ne peut que lui nuire.’ Bentham, Tom. I. 
P- 
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related by Mr. Justice Nares hintself to a itfa@gistrate of Lon- 
don, by whom the author heard it repeated’.—Note, p. 257. 

To comfort those who, with the best wishes for the re- 
formation of our criminal law, = have been led to de« 
spair; by the frequent defeats of its supporters, of ever 
seeing it carried into effect, we shall beg them to reflect 
on the following sensible and judicious observations of 
our author. 

‘Ina free country all opinions possess a strength which en- 
ables them to struggle and yield to nothing but conviction. 
How many efforts, whet length of time, did not the abolition of 
the slave-trade cost before its final success? It is difficult to 
make conquests in a country which abounds with fortified 
places; but at the same time those conquests once made are 
never lost again. With regard to those penal laws which are in 
fact abolished, and of which there remains but the ghost as a 
rallying point for their defenders, it is enough to read the de- 
bates in the House of Lords, especially the speeches of Lords 
Lauderdale, Holland, and Lansdowne, to enablé us to predict 
that the criminal law, discussed by statesmen, will soon be wor- 
thy of its rank in the British constitution.’—P. 259. 

We shall extract one more passage from this most in- 
teresting chapter. ‘To obviate the absurd but popular cry 
of paradox, to which all innovators are subject, the fol- 
lowing comparative table is offered to view; and the pub- 
lic are desired to determine on which side of the question, 
this paradox really lies. We will challenge the most 
strenuous supporters of ‘ Things as they are,’ to deny that 
the right hand side of the table contains a faithful expesi- 
tion of their arguments, when stripped bare and divested, 
of the false glitter of declamation. . 


For Reform. 


ee 


Against Reform. 








‘ Every thing should be clear 
in the laws, and all the laws 
should be executed. 

‘ Whatever good is produced 

by the law, it is produced only in 
proportion as the law is kuown 
and executed. 
’ € The law ought to be the same 
for all; it ought to govera sole- 
ly; and the judge ought to be 
only its dispenser and organ. 


‘ If the law ordains one pe- 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 1, April, 1812. 





‘ Every thing should not be 
clear in the laws; and all laws 
ought not to be executed. 

‘ Whatever good is produced 
by the law, is produced with- 
out the law being either known 
or executed. 

* It is not that the 
law should be the same for ail, 
nor that it should govern solely. 
The judge should not be re- 
stricted to be merely its dispen- 
ser and organ. 


‘ The law is evidently good if | 
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nalty, and the courts of law ha- 
bitually inflict others; if the 
law is so odious that the perjury 
which eludes it looks like a me- 
ritorious action; if it is so dis- 
proportionate to offences, as to 
require a continual palliation in 
the discretion of its administra- 
tors; then the law is evidently 
defective; and the more those 


it prescribes one penalty, and 
the courts habitually inflict 
others ; if it is so odious that it 
renders perjury a meritorious 
action; so disproportionate to 
offences as to demand the con- 
tinual palliation of discretion. 
Nothing of all this renders the 
law otherwise than good ; and 
those who arrest the execution 


who arrest the execution of it 
are justified, the more the law 
itself is condemned.’ 


Subsidiary, or supplementary punishments are ‘ those 
which are directed By the law to support some other pu- 
nishment which is defective because the delinquent either 
will not, or cannot, submit to it.’ If he cannot, the sub- 
sidiary punishment ought to be neither more nor less se- 
vere than the original. If he will not, the severity ought 
to be increased. These are the two principal rules to be 
observed with regard to the measure of subsidiary punish- 
ment. Imprisonment seems to be the fittest mode of pu- 
nishment to be adopted for thisend. But how apportion 
imprisonment so as to measure its duration with reference 
' to the amount (for instance) of a pecuniary penalty? Let 
one day’s income (Mr. B. proposes) be assumed as equi- 
valent to one day’s imprisonment, estimating that income 
according to the general rate of in the case of the 
artisan, soldier, labourer, &c. according to the proportion 
of one day to his annual rent in that of the farmer, accord- 
ing to eight times the rent of his house in that of a person 
who exercises no mechanical or manufacturing trade, to 
four times that rent in the case of a manufacturer, and six 
times in that of one who buys and sells, and soon. The 
grounds of calculation must to a certain extent be arbi- 
; but there seems to be no objection to the principle. 
In his third book, the author passes to the consideration 
of ‘ Privative punishments,’ or forfeitures. In this divi- 
sion of his subject is contained a chapter denominated 
‘ Des Peines de la Sanction morale,’ which it is difficult to 
translate, but which may be understood as referring to the 
consequences of crime as it affects the condition of a man 
in society without any dependance on iegal institutions. 
The subject is most interesting to the moral philosopher ; 
but we proceed to considerations of-a more strictly poli- 
tical nature. 


of it may be approved, without 
insinuating the least doubt of 
the excellence of the law itself.’ 
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Perhaps there is no subject, in the whole circle of legis- 
lative science, more important in itself, and less practi- 
cally considered, than that of punishments i lately 
affecting the honour and reputation of men, in other words, 
‘ the means employed by magistrate to direct public 
censure and increase its effect.’ For this purpose, Mr. B. 
observes, ‘ the legislator may have recourse to two dif- 
ferent sorts of proceeding, the one, simply legislative, the 
other, executive. The first is either direct, as in case of a 
simple prohibition, which Mr. B. calls ‘ an appeal to the 
public, an invitation to take the law under its protection ;’ 
or indirect, which ‘ consists in transferring to one offence 
that measure of blame which naturally belongs to another,’ 
which is instanced by some of the laws of Zaleucus, as, 
‘ let no free woman go out of the city at night, except for 
the purpose of prostitution; nor wear rich ornaments or 
gold embroidery, unless she be a courtezan.’, Such mea- 
sures are applicable to very few cases, to none in which 
some apparent connexion at least does not exist between 
the veal exiase and that which is imagined. 

The cases in which, according to the distinction before 
established, the aid of the executive power is required in 
support of the moral sanction, are as follows.. . . 

First, the simple publication of the offence, This, in 
certain casés, may be very effectual. For instance, in 
cases of false weights and measures, we believe what our 
author says to be strictly true, that the publication of the 
offence is considered by the offenders as a severer punish- 
ment than the legal amercement. ; 

Secondly, judicial admonition. ‘ This,’ Mr. B. ob- 
serves, * is the slightest of all honorary punishments, since 
it infers a testimony of esteem for him who is the object of 
it.” It certainly er him to be capable of listeni 
to reason and profiting by it. But, when wisely applied, 
it is not the less for its apparent lenity; and what 
follows must strike all readers as equally just and bene- 
volent. 

‘The more the different shades of guilt are discriminated by 
law, the greater will appear to be the importance of this salu- 
tary mode of punishment ; an importance which will be the mark 
anh pledge of the ascendancy acquired by the moral sanction. 
Happy the people over whom its magistrates can preserve a 
strong hold by so delicate a string.’ . 

Thirdly, in the application of all punishments, the de- 
gree of infamy with which they are attended is an object 
of the utmost a. paced penalties are cer- 

F 
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tainly the lowest in this scale. Of the ‘ Peines Restric- 
tives,’ (see our former article) imprisonment is attended 
with more infamy than banishment, and banishment with 
more than relegation, &c. The ‘ Peines Actives,’ or 
compulsory acts of labour, are infamous only, or almost 
only, according to the collateral circumstances which ac- 
company them. All corporal punishments are infamous, 
except those cases of capital punishment which have been 
before noticed as hardly falling within the description of 
unishment at all, those, we mean, which are demanded 
y political necessity. The infamy of these punishments 
may be either temporary or perpetual. 

. Peines quasi-corporelles, under which rather fanciful 
appellation, ‘ burning in effigy,’ may be placed by way of 
example; and Peines d’Infamie posthume, such as the 
burial prescribed by our law in cases of suicide, &c. 

5. Degradation ; a mode of punishment which, more 
than any other, requires the cooperation of public opinion 
to render it effectual in the way of disgrace. 

‘ It is intended to take from the individual all that portion of 
respect which is attached to the rank from which he is de- 
graded ; but the imagination of men is not so tractable to the 
commands of those in power. The man who has been in pos- 
session of great dignities, and who has long commanded public 


respect, will never be entirely deprived of all that consideration 
by which he has been surrounded.’ ' 


6. ‘ Déchéance de Credibilité. The meaning of this 
term will be explained by what follows.’ ‘ It consists in 
a declaration that a man has lost his veracity; that he is 
unworthy of being believed. And the visible sign of this 
forfeiture of reputation is the not being admitted to give 
evidence in a court of justice.’ Well may the unlearned 
reader exclaim with our author, ‘ Voila une peine bien 
singuliere!’ yet, singular as it is, it is recognized by the 
law of this country. More of this presently. 

In the examination of punishments of the above general 
description, of those which are here denominated ‘ Peines 
simplement ignominieuses,’ it is in the first place most 
evident that hey cannot be of indiscriminate utility, that 
almost all their merit depends on the judgment with which 
they are administered. They are well compared to a bill 
of exchange on public opinion; and are accepted or pro- 
tested according to the public sense of their propriety. 
If they are protested, the | meen must pay the costs. The 


are dangerous instruments, and wound the hand whi 
anskilfally uses them. ; 
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In considering their peculiar properties, when well 
administered, the first that strikes us Is the general faci- 
lity and certainty with which they are proportioned to of- 
fences. They are exemplary in the most perfect degree; 
they are remissible in case of error, and, more than that, 
they are reparable in case of subsequent good conduct. 

‘his division of the work contains some very just and 
foreible observations on our English law (if law it may be 
called) of libels; not the less forcible and just, because 
they are not exactly according to the fashion of the day. 
But this is a subject which demands much fuller discussion 
than we are now able to afford to it. 

In the examination of pecuniary punishments, or fines, 
contemplated with reference to the rules above laid down, 
we find that their peculiar advantages consist én their con- 
vertibility into profit, in the equality with which they may 
easily be assessed, and in their minute divisibility. On 
the other hand, they are defective in point of economy, 
because innocent persons must often suffer from them, 
sometimes even more severely than the criminal himself; 
and they are also eminently defective on the score of ex- 
ample. 

he next head is that of Forfeitures affecting the condi- 
tion of the Individual; a denomination rather to be ex- 
plained by instances than susceptible of a gave analy- 
sis. There may be a forfeiture of the rights, privileges, 
and enjoyments annexed to the relations of husband and 
wife, parent and child, to civil offices and employments, 
&c. &c. The ‘ Corruption of Blood’ of our English law 
bears some analogy to this—so do some of our legal 
maxims, as that a rd is ‘ nullius filius,’ that ‘ 
est quem nuptie demonstrant,’ &c. Slavery is the forfei- 
ture of natural liberty; and a revolution in the state may 
work the forfeiture of political liberty. 

Outlawry is the forfeiture of legal protection; and, in 
the English law, it is accompanied by the incapacity of 
seeking redress at law, by the forfeiture of personal, and 
of the profits of real, property; and lastly by imprison- 
ment for life, or (in case of felony) the forfeiture of life 
itself. Such is the rigour of the law; but, in practice, it 
is now far different and more conformable to the ends of 
equal justice, which requires for the crime of absconding: 
from the pursuit of justice no punishment more seyere 
than that which is necessary for bringing back the delin- 
quent. Thé incapacity of psn | in the courts of law, Mr. B. 
maintains to be properly applicable in one case only, viz. 
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‘ when the individual who has withdrawn himself from 
justice has no visible property, or not enough to answer 
the demands. upon him.’ Mr. Bentham cites a curious 
anecdote from Selden’s Table-talk, to shew how this sort 
of punishment.may operate upon an individual, who can- 

-not be attacked in any other way.—We quote from Selden 
himself. 

* “© A merchant had recovered costs against the king of Spain in 
asuit, which, because he could not get, we advised to have him 
outlawed, for not appearing; and so he was. As soon as Gon- 
domar (the Spanish ambassador) heard that, he presently sent 
the money, by reason, if his master had been outlawed, he could 
not have the benefit of the law, which would have been very 

_. prejudicial, there being then many suits depending betwixt the 

King of Spain and our English merchants.’—Selden’s Table- 

talk, p.89. - 

The great objection to this mode of punishment consists 
in its inequality; and, under certain circumstances, this 
inequality draws after it another evil, still more serious, on 
account of its immoral tendency. If the property of the 
delinquents consists in debts due from other persons, a 
temptation is held out to dishonesty which many have not 
the courage: to resist, and which, if they do resist, the 
whole effect of the law is frustrated by their resistance. 

We now come to the fourth general division of this 
volume, which treats ‘ des peines — that is, of 
those punishments which, instead of falling exclusively on 
the delinquent, fall wholly, or in great part, on innocent 
persons. 

* The legislator, on account of a crime committed by Titius, 
inflicts some evil on individuals who have had nothing to do 
with it, either for the purpose of increasing the suffering of Titius 
himself, or from a motive of blind antipathy. This is what I 
call une peine déplacée.’ 

_ | After observing, in general, that this term does not 

apply to cases of civil or political responsibility, nor to 

those evils which are the inevitable consequences of all 

_ punishment, we proceed to Mr. Bentham’s division of the 

- class of punishments to which he means to apply it, into 
vicarious, transitive, collective, fortuitous. 

‘ Under the reign of James the First flourished in England an 
illustrious. knight, almost forgotten in our days, by name Sir 
Kenelm Digby, a man of quality, and a profound adept in the 
science of medicine, Having remarked, that the treatment of 
-wounds was a painful operation, this benefactor of humanity 
invented a sympathetic powder, the effect of which was mar- 
vellous indeed, ° He required nothing more than that the party 
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should send him a small quantity of the blood which had flowed 
‘from the wound, in a phial, and no sooner did he mingle it with 
his sympathetic powder than the wound healed of itself, and a 
radical cure was effected.’—‘ Vicarious punishment is to legisla- 
tion what this sympatlietic powder was to the art of medicine. 
I meant to have reasoned upou it, but the bare statement of the 
case, the punishment of one man for the guilt of another, 
impresses the mind more strongly than all the arguments of logic 
and all the colours of rhetoric. —P. 351. 

Confiscation, in case of suicide, is an example of this 
absurd system of punishment still subsisting to the dis- 
grace of our law. The guilty person is beyond the reach 
of man’s justice, and his indignation therefore falls on the 
innocent, and breaks the bruised seed. The abhorrence 
of life is found in many cases to be more powerful than 
every other consideration. Ifit were not, there are consi- 
derations enough to restrain from the commission of 
suicide without the aid of legal injustice. It avails nothing 
to say, that the rigour of the law is seldom or never en- 
. forced; since the guilt of perjury is necessary to prevent 
its enforcement. 

‘ Every man who leaves property behind him, be his sanity 
and the deliberation of his crime ever so evident, is found, by 
the oath of the jury, non compos mentis. The most miserable 
and indigent, who, after having made the same calculation as 
Cato, determine as he determined, are those alone on whom the 
severity of the law takes its course. THE REMEDY 'OF ALL 
THESE VIOLENT LAWS IS PERJURY; perjury is a Panacea; 
and it is the law itself which sets humanity in opposition to 
religion.’—P. 362. 

2. rates of Blood, which has been before slightly 
noticed, is here again treated of as an example of ‘ Tran- 
sitive Punishments,’ that is to say, such as descend or ‘pase 
from the delinquent to others, who are connected with 
him. . 

« All the argument in favour of the justice of this punishment 
lies in a metaphor ; and the justness of the metaphor itself turns 
only on two suppositions. The first, that when aman has com- 
mitted one of those crimes, to which is annexed the a tion 
of felony, his blood immediately experiences a putrid fermenta- 
tion, and is really corrupted. The other, that this ferment- 
ation and corruption it becomes just and necessary to deprive 
. his wife and family of all the property which he then sed, 

or.might have possessed thereafter, and which would have been 
transmitted to them in passing through him.’ : 

Thisis evidently mere jargon. The ent on the 
ground of political expediency is the only one which 
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deserves an answer. The consideration of involving his 
family in ruin may deter a man from the commission of the 
crime which he meditates. The answer to this is, while 
there are just measures of prevention, why have recourse 
to one that is unjust? Against the supposed advantage we 
must weigh the certain evils. 

‘I observe, in this mode of punishment, four principal 
defects. First, it must often fail from want of objects on which 
it can have effect; many men have neither father, nor mother, 
nor wife, nor children. Against these men you must employ 
some direct punishment. But if you have a direct punishment 
for these, why will it not suffice for others also? Secondly, it 
supposes feelings which may have no existence. If the delin- 
quent does not care for his wife and family, it isa mere nullity 
with respect to him. Thirdly, that which is really frightful in 
this system is the profusion, the multiplication of misery which 
it occasions. Consider the chain of domestic ties, calculate the 
number of a man’s possible descendants ; this punishment com- 
municates itself from one to the other, and embraces a multitude 
of individuals. In order to produce a direct evil equivalent to 
one, you must create an indirect and ill-directed evil, equivalent 
to ten, to twenty, to a hundred, to a thousand. Fourthly, 

unishment thus diverted from its regular channel possesses no 
onger the advantage of being conformable to the public feeling 
of sympathy or antipathy, When the delinquent has paid his 
own personal debt to justice, the public vengeance is appeased, 
and demands nothing farther. If you pursue him beyond the 
tomb, in the persons of an innocent and unhappy family, the 
public compassion is immediately awakened ; a confused senti- 
ment arises to arraign your laws of injustice; humanity declares 
against you; respect and confidence in the government are 
weakened in every heart.’—P. 356. 


To so foreible a representation, it is pane hardly 
worth while to add another argument applying at least to 
part of the punishment. Whatever force may be ascribed 
to the personal affection of a father for his family, or a 
husband for his wife, can it be imagined that the same sen- 
timent has any force when applied to his remote descend- 
ants? The argument on the score of expediency altoge- 
ther fails when it is pushed to the justification of corruption 
of blood to the latest posterity. 

3. By Collective Punishments, the author understands 
such as are inflicted on societies or corporate bodies, for 
crimes, the individual authors of which are not kn 
and which are therefore presumed to belong to, to be the 

uilt of the whole corporation, of which they are members. 
his system can be justified only on two suppositions ; 
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that the guilty person cannot be punished without the 
innocent, and that the evil inflicted both on the innocent 
and guilty is less than the evil of impunity. 

* By the common law of England, a corporation is punishable 
by the loss of its privileges for the guilt of its members. These 
privileges are advantageous to all who have the freedom of the 
corporation ; consequently, the governed are punished for the 
fault of their governors.—‘ Such a punishment,’ adds our 
author, ‘ is as unnecessary asit is unjust. The delinquents are 
always known. The guilt is as notorious as in cases of ordinary 
crimes.’ 

Fines, and other punishments, not amounting to depri- 
vation of their charter, may, however, be inflicted on cor- 

orate bodies with efficacy and with comparative justice. 

e must pass over the examples which our author cites in 
support of this position. 

A. Of Fortuitous Punishments, that is, such as in conse- 

uence of the law accidentally fall.on an innocent person, 
Mr. Bentham cites three examples from the practice of our 
English law. 1. Forfeiture, in cases of felony, relates 
back to the time when the crime was committed. If then 
a.man commits a felony, then sells his land, and afterwards 
is convicted, the land 1s confiscated, though in the posses- 
sion of an innocent and ignorant purchaser. 

‘ This may be hard,’ says Blackstone, ‘ upon such as have 
unwarily engaged with the offender; but the cruelty and re- 
proach must lie on the part, not of the law, but of the crimimal, 
who has thus knowingly and dishonestly involved others in his 
own calamities.—Comm. iv. 29. 

By such a maxim as this, observes Mr. B. there is no 
species of tyranny that may not be justified. 2. The second 
example of this injustice is, the law of deodands; a law 
which had its origin in superstition, and is now considera- 
bly mitigated in — by asort of ‘ pious fraud,’ on the 
part ofjurymen, but ought, without doubt, to be abolished 
entirely. How abundant are these pious frauds in the 
administration of our law? And how mischievous, morally 
speaking, is their tendency! 3. The third, and perhaps 
the most important example, because its effects are matter 
ofevery day’s experience, is, that of ‘ incapacity of giving 
evidence,’ of which something has been said already, an 
which is justly, though forcibly, represented by Mr. Ben- 
tham as. running a sword through the body of an innocent 
man, in order to inflict a scratch on the guilty person. It 
is merely absurd to say, that a man who has committed a 
crime is rendered thereby incapable of speaking the truth 
for ever after. It may be more difficult to give entire 
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credit to a man of notoriously bad character than to an- 
other; but the credibility of a witness is surély matter for 
the consideration of the jury alone. Our space will not 
admit of our entering at large on a question which is most 
ably treated in the pages before us. The evils of the law 
may be easily imagined, but we will select a case which is 
here cited, only to impress them the more strongly on our 
readers. 

‘ The atiestation of three witnesses is necessary fora devise of 
real estate. In the case referred to, the will was duly attested. 
Two of the witnesses were unobjectionable ; but it was discovered 
that the third had been convicted of petty larceny and whipped. 
This was before he subscribed the will; how long before does 
not appear. The suit was commenced five years after. This 
man was adjudged an insufficient witness, and consequently the 
person, in whose favour the will had been made, lost his land.’ 
—P. 373. 

As the a stands, any woman, who has once been con- 
victed of an offence which renders her evidence inadmissi- 
ble, may be ravished with impunity; for upon the woman's 
evidence absolutely depends the proof of the crime. Is it 
necessary to say a word more, in order to prove the horri- 
ble absurdity of the rule in question ? 

The Fifth Book (the last of this volume) treats of Com- 

Punishments, which are then vicious, 

‘ when all the effects which are to be taken into their composi- 
tion are a matter of uncertainty, when they include evils which 
the law itself does not announce, when they are expressed by 
obscure, enigmatical denominations, which do not carry on the 
face of them the manifest idea of punishment, and are compre- 
hended only by lawyers. Of this description, in the law of 
England, are felonies with or without benefit of clergy, pramu- 
nire, outlawry, excommunication, inadmissibility to give evi- 
dence, and many others.’ ; 

* The inconvenience attached to complex punishments, thus 
defined, is great, but may be explained in a few words, The 
legislator knows not what he does, and subjects know not the 
import of that with which they are menaced. It becomes impos- 
sible for the legislator to do justice in any case ; in all, he does 
either too much or too little. The veil of an obscure expression 
conceals from his eyes the nature of the punishments which he 

.. «inflicts: he strikes in the dark, he dispenses evil by chance. The 

-- juries or judges, who, in particular cases, see the inconveniences 
of the law, allow themselves all possible means of evading it; 

_ they usurp the power of the Legislature, and perjury is rendered 
_,.,.the habitual palliation of injustice, or want of foresight. ‘If the 
-~ “Yaw is executed, what is the consequence? The judge, by way of 
si infficting one punishment which is useful, finds himself obliged 
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to inflict a great number of others, which answer no end what- 
ever. The punishments, of which the delinquents had an 
imperfect idea, become an evil of mere loss; often, even, this 
evil extends itself to persons who are absolutely strangers to the 
offence ; and the consequences are such as would have made the 
legislator shudder, if he had foreseen them.’—P. 380. 

These observations are, in the two succeeding Sections, 
more particularly directed to the cases of excommunication 
and felony. But we are now obliged to put an end to our 
review of the contents of this first volume, and must have 
to request the indulgence of our readers for extending our 
examination of the second to another article. 


ee 
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Ant..X.—The Depretiation of the Paper Currency of 
Great Britain proved. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 
London, Longman, 1812. 


IT is curious to remark, how much and how often 
truths which appear too plain to be mistaken, and too 
simple to be perplexed, are both obscured by misrepre- 
sentation and involved in a labyrinth of confusion, when 
they happen to oppose the interests of particular indivi- 
duals. This has been — the case with respect to. 
the depretiation of bank notes. The fact, that bank notes 
have suffered a depretiation, is as plain as that four is less 
than five, or that sixteen shillings-are less than twenty. 
The bank directors Gemaicen, Womeail stoutl may 
have denied the depretiation in other places, Sao rne 
irrefragable testimony to their conviction of the truth in the 
tokens which they have issued; for those tokens which are 
equal toa é! note in the opinion of the directors contain 
no more silver than is worth 15s. 84d. 

But this fact of the depretiation of bank notes, which is 
evident to. demonstration in the mind of every man of an 
unprejudiced understanding, has been ‘bewildered: by 
sophistry, and clouded by prejudice, till some 
even of sober judgment and considerable information, have 
been usiled by the maze in which they have been 
cntang ed hy the writers on the subject, till they have 
been led to doubt the clearest evidence, and to su 
some fallacy in a proposition which is founded on demon- 
strative proof. . ss . 

Pe. truth, that bank katie Rave undereye a Laer age 
epretidtion, or diminution of value, as a medium 
traffic and exchange, was no sooner placed in broad day by 
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the luminous report of the bullion committee, than it 
excited the most furious opposition. A great mass of 
interest was united, as far as possible, to prevent its diffu- 
sion, and to diminish the impression which it was calculated 
to produce on the public mind. The opinion was vigor- 
ously impugned by the interest of the government, by that 
of the Bank, which may be considered as identified with the 
gemrement, and by the interest of the adventurers of 

ifferent descriptions, whose facilities of pecuniary accom- 
medation were augmented by the uncontrouled emission 
of a paper currency. Hence a great hue and cry were 
raised by a myriad of tongues against the report of the 
bullion committee, and against every man who had the 
courage to support the ccntinelon which that report so fully 
authorized and so ably niaintained. 

As bank notes are only the representative signs of a 
certain quantity of coin or bullion, it is evident, as we 
remarked some time ago, that the difference between bank 
notes and bullion furnishes the exact measure of the 
depretiation, which those notes have experienced. If a 
bank note, in which is represented the bullion contained 
in five pounds, should now not be exchangeable for more 
bullion than is contained in four, is not this an irrefragable 


proof that a depretiation has taken place in the os 


currency, compared with gold to the amount of er 
cent.?—In this able pamphlet Earl Lauderdale has dis- 
cussed the various opinions, which have been adduced, to 
prove that bank notes have not undergone any depretia- 
tion; and he has, at the same time, established the fact of 
the depretiation itself by great force of argument, and great 
variety of illustration. 

« Attempts have been made,’ says. the noble author, ‘ to establish 
a distinction betwixt coin and gold, and to assert that this dif- 
ference in value is only in reference to gold in bullion, whilst 
bank notes remain in every respect equivalent to the coin of the 
realm; but this opinion cannot be maintained, for the real value 
of coin depends, not on a piece of gold being called a guinea, 
or a piece of silver a shilling, but on the quantity of pure gold 
or silver it contains ; and we know by experience, that the price 
of bullion, and the state of exchange with foreign countries, 
both before and after the re-coinage in 1772, concurred in shew- 
ing that our coin passed for its value by weight, without refer- 
ence to its value in tale.’ 

As according to the law of the land, the gold coin is of a 
certain weight and fineness, and is ordered to pass by 
weight and not by tale, it is certain that, when a bank note 
promises to pay a certain number of guineas, it is, in fact, 
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the same as if it undertook to pay a certain quantity of 
bullion of adequate weight and fineness. Forty-four 
guineas and a half are equal in value to a pound old 
of the same fineness; and when guineas constituted the 
common currency, no one would have received forty-four’ - 
guineas and a half in payment of a debt of that amount, if 
they had been eighty grains lighter than a pound of gold. 

‘Fo suppose, that when bank notes have suffered a consi- 

derable depretiation, that depretiation is relative only to 

gold in bullion, and not to gold in coin, is an absurdity 

which would not be deserving of a moment’s serious exa- 

mination, if it had not been so tricked out in the gewgaw 

of rhetoric and sophistry as to have imposed upon the 

understandings of some who, we should have thought, 

would have penetrated the imposition. 

* If,’ says Pord Lauderdale, ‘ a note was issued promising to 
deliver on demand a: yard of cloth, and specifying distinctly its 
quality and its breadth, it is obvious that such a note must par- 
take accurately of the value of the cloth. It could never rise in 
value above the cloth ; its value could never be depressed below - 
that of the cloth, for the variations in its value must be 
lated by the value of that article to which it must of necessity be 
equivalent.’ 

‘ A bank of England note possesses, and can possess no 
value, differing from, or independent of the coin it engages to 
pay; to state that it has a positive value varying from that of 
the coin, is to suppose that it possesses in itself a power of mea- 
suring value, and of acting as an equivalent, or, in other words, 
it is to bestow upon it those attributes which belong to the com- 
modity it engages to deliver. 

‘ To maintain that a note promising to deliver a yard of cloth 
on demand, possessed on that account the qualities of that 
commodity, and was capable itself of being made into an article 
of clothing, would excite universal ridicule ; yet it is difficult to 
say, how the reasoning that would lead to that conclusion can 
be considered as materially differing from the train of argument 
that ‘must necessarily be resorted to, to vindicate the opinion 
that a note, promising a quantity of coin on demand, has a 
power of measuring value differing from, and unconnected with 
that of the coin which it promises to pay. 

‘ If a person who sold paper was to adopt the practice of 
giving a small piece of gold, of the weight of seven grains, pre- 
mising to deliver a quire of paper on demand, it is certain that 
such a piece of gold, whilst the paper continued to be delivered, . 
to those who presented it, would secure the means of communi 
- cating with their correspondents. But if not being able to pro- 
cure the paper the proprietor of the seven grains of gold was to 
attempt to use it as a substitute for the paper, he would soon be 
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convinced that the gold possessed none of the properties of the 

material, which the person who issued it contracted to deliver. 

Yet if an engagement in paper to pay in gold could transfer to 

the paper the quality of measuring value, it would be difficult 

to discern why an engagement in gold, to pay a given quantity 
of paper, should not bestow upon the gold the qualities of the 
aper.’ 

. ‘ae a bank note promises to pay a certain quantity of 
oldon demand, it must, as long as that promise is kept, 
e regarded in precisely the same light as the gold which 

it stipulates to pay. In this respect, for the Dam of 
all commercial transactions, the bank note and the gold, 
the shadow and the substance, are the same thing under 
different names. When, therefore, bank notes lose their 
identity with coin, or cease to be its genuine represen- 
tatives by being no longer convertible into gold, they 
cease to be what they profess. They become a mere 
phantom to delude the unwary into the vortex of perilous 
speculation. They only serve to accelerate the descent 
to the gulph of bankruptcy and perdition. 

As long as bank notes are convertible into coin or 
bullion, they cannot possess a value different from the coin 
or bullion into which they may be converted.. But when 
the convertibility into the coin which they profess to repre- 
sent, is taken away, depretiation necessarily — and 
the degree of the depretiation, when it has once begun, is 
indicated to a nicety by the difference between bank notes 
and gold. Ifa bank note for £220 will not fetch in the 
bullion market more than 14 guineas and six shillings, 
who will affirm, that no depretiation has taken place ? 
Who will contend, that a bank note of £20 is what it 

tobe? Or that £20 in bank paper is worth 
more than £15 in bullion? 

When the advocates for the Bank pretend, that the de- 
pretiation rasp wee my to bank — po in fact, onl 
a rige in the price are am e 
shift — in Png distort met orn fact. For the 
price of gold is so far from having experienced any rise 
that it has in fact undergone a osnaldiintibe disination: 
This is proved by the augmentation in the price of all the 
necessaries of life, which argues, that gold is rather cheap 
than dear. Earl Lauderdale has proved the great. fall in 
the value of gold during the last century, by reference to 
the tables of Sir George Shuckburgh, which show, that 


eight shillings and twopence halfpenny in the year seven- 
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teen hundred would purchase as many of the necessaries of 
life as a pound sterling in eighteen hundred. Hence, there- 
fore, it appears, that the value of coin was reduced more 
than one half in the course of the last century. It is 
needless to remark how much the value of money has de- 
creased, or how much fewer of the necessaries of life it 
will provide now than when Sir G. Shuckburgh made his 
calculation. If gold had risen in value according to the 
rate which is assumed by the advocates for the interest of 
the Bank against that of the public, all commodities would 
have fallen in price. For, if we were to oappenn, that 
gold had doubled its value, a guinea would purchase twice 
as much subsistence as it did before. But is this the case? 
Is it not rather certain, that a guinea will not. go half so 
far in providing for the wants of a family as it did ten 
years ago? 

In the present work, Earl Lauderdale proves, at consi- 
derable length, that ‘ coin and gold have not increased in 
value ;’ but, that -‘ bank paper has got into a state of depre- 
tiation.’ Before, however, his lordship enters into a more 
minute development of these two propositions, he makes 
an observation, which, perhaps, might have been less am- 
biguously expressed. ‘ Nothing, in itself,’ says the author, 
‘ possesses value ;—the existence of that quality is perfectly. 
independent of any characteristic inherent in the commo- 
dity that has acquired it.’ When his lordship says, that 
‘ nothing possesses value,’ it would have been more satis- 
factory if he had distinctly explained the meaning of the 
term, and defined the use. For there are two kinds of 
value ;—value in exchange and value in use. These 
values do not always meet in the same object; for a com- 
modity, as a diamond for instance, may have quent value in 
exchange, but very little in respect to. use ; st a product, 
as water, may have no value as an article of barter or ex- 
change, but be inestimable in point. of use. Scarcity is 
certainly a necessary ingredient in the constitution of the 
first value; for if diamonds were. as common. as pebbles, 
what value would they have? But the second value de- 
pends on the degree in which the commodity. contributes 
to the subsistence, the health, aud the happiness of man. 
The value of water, in this sense, unlike that of the.dia- 
* mond, is increased by its abundance. When Lord Lauder- 
dale says, that ‘nothing, in itself, possesses value,’ we 
suppose, that he means value in exchange ; for there are 
few things in nature (and indeed, correctly speaking, none), 
which do not possess that value which springs out of uti- 
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lity. Lord Lauderdale is certainly guilty of a little inad- 
vertence when he says, that ‘the existence of that quality’ 
(meaning value), ‘ is perfectly independent of any charac- 
teristic inherent in the commodity that has acquired it.” 
For there are certainly few things, of which the value is 
independent of their inherent properties. If we look at 
a list of the various objects of commercial exchange, how 
few shall we find of which the value is ‘ perfectly inde- 
ndent of any characteristic inherent’ in the same? Lord 
. speaks more correctly when he says: ‘ It (value) is 
an attribute incident to all commodities that become the 
objects of men’s desire, and that conjoin with the circum- 


stance of ge ry or delightful to man, that of existing * 


in scarcity.’ Lord L. has not defined the value, which he 
here describes, to be value in exchange; but we assume 
this to be his meaning, and we request to be set right, if we 
are mistaken. In this sense, value certainly belongs to 
all commodities which are objects of desire, but not of easy 
acquisition or universal occurrence. Of those products 
which are useful or agreeable, and consequently objects 
of desire (and what else is an object of desire?) the value 
in exchange must be regulated by the scarcity. For there 
are many things which are both useful and agreeable, and 
objects of desire, which have no value of this kind, be- 
cause their abundance is too great to render them objects 
of competition. Ifa mani’s lips were parched with thirst, a 
draught of water would be both useful and agreeable, and 
a strong object of desire, but yet it would have no value, 
as an article of barter, if a running stream were at hand, 
out of which the individual could quench his thirst. But 
how different would be the case with the traveller in a 
desert? Here the scarcity of the fluid which Providence 
usually supplies with so much liberality, might raise its 
value to an indefinite extent. 

Instead of saying, that ‘ nothing, in itself, possesses 
value,’ &c. it would perhaps have been better, if the noble 
author had said, that ‘ every thing possesses value as an 
object of commerce or an article of exchange which con- 
joins with the circumstance of being useful or delightful to 
man, that of existing in scarcity.’ 

Lord: Lauderdale says, and says truly, that ‘ unless a 
subject could be found, subject to no alteration in its quan- 
tity, and uniformly exciting the same portion of desire, 
every thing valuable must besubject to variations in value.’ 
The variations of commodities in value, therefore, must be 
owing to one of wd causes, either, 1. ta the increase of 
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the quiaiitity, or, 2. to dintiinution of the quantity, or, 3. to 


the in of the démand, or, 4. tothe diminution of the 
demand. We cannot measure value except by sothe object, 
which is, in itself, valuable, for, notwithstanding all 
has been said about abstract currencies or abstract mea- 
sures of value, they may, exist in the région of political 
tiietaphysics, but they will not suffice in the practical, de- . 
tails of common life, where shadowy peantene must give . 
place to solid realities. The value of a commodity may, 
therefore, vary from the four causes just enumerated, which 
causes are also liable to affect that commodity which is 
adopted as the measure of value. For gold and silver, 
which are the univérsal measures of Value, and which 
have been chosen for that pur, se, because they are the 
least subject to sudden or local variations, may be more or 
less abundant at different periods, or more or less objects 
of demand at different periods. But still they are better 
adapted by their nature than any other commodity which 
has been discovered for a uniform measure of value im all 
times and countries of the world. , rh ws 

‘ When, therefore,’ says Lord Lauderdale, ‘ we dre told, that 
gold has risen upwards of twenty per cent. withia the limited 
pee of two years, we are informed, that it has suddenly Jost 
that character for uniformity of value which mankind, by their 
conduct, had unanimously ascribed to it. Nay, more, we are 
desired to believe, that this metal is no longer subject to that 
slow, but steady diminution of value which experience bas shewn 
(in consequence of its gradual increase in quantity being uni- 
formly greater than the augmentation of demand for it), to be 
the character of those variations in value it has always sustained ; 
and to give credit to the assertion, fhat gold, in‘ violation of 
every principle, had so far altered its nature, as fo have risen im 
— within the space of two years, more than. other commo+ 

ity.’ 
heti the value of gold has experienced such @ sudden 
and extraordinary variation in this country, and has thus, 
in a moment, as it were, lost its character as a uniform 
measure of value, whilst it has undergone nothing like 4 
proportionate change on the continent of Europe, to what 
are we to ascribe this remarkable and truly alarming effect ? 
Is it ‘entirely to the extent of our foreign expendi- 
turd? This may,and certainly has, contributed to aid thé 
production of the evil; but a more immediate and forcibly 
operative causé my be found in the restriction on the 
cash payments of the bank, and the total exclusion of the 
eT in eran teas ir ae aoe Hence 
no gold has been retained for our domestic traffic, arid'of 
RIT. Rey. Vol. 1, April, 1812. Ge 
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the portion which has not been-sent out of the country 
the govérnment for the public service abroad, much has 
been either hoarded by individuals or smuggled to the 
continent for the purchase of foreign luxuries. 

‘ It is clear, that whilst the price of commodities must gradu- 
ally increase in proportion as paper is augmented, so the encou- 
ragement to the exportation of gold must be precisely. in the 
- same ratio; for as gold, in the shape of coin, sinks im value 
with the note at home, the premium on its exportation, consisting 
of the difference betwixt its value in relation to commodities in 
this country, and its value in relation to commodities abroad, 
must augment in the same proportion that our goods appear to 
rise.”* 

If it were not for the inundation of paper money, owin 
to the unlimited issues of the bank and the thoughtless 
profusion of the government, it is utterly impossible, that 
such a commodity as gold could have experienced in this 
country a rise of 20 per cent. without any thing like a si- 
milar rise in the markets of the continent. For this would 
be to suppose the precious metals to be suddenly deprived 
of the power which, like water, they have hitherto main- 
tained in all ages and countries, of finding their level, and 
of restoring the equilibrium of value which may be occa- 
sionally disturbed. If the value of gold were, without 
any reference to the fictitious and depretiated currency of 
bank notes, really 20 per cent. higher in this country than 





* The trifling premium which in any country will command the importa- 
tion of foreign coin, or banish it from circulation, is powerfully illustrated 
by the following extract from Sir Isaac Newton’s Representation relating to 
the coin of England in 1717: 

€ Some years ago the Portugal moidores were received in the west of Eng- 
land at 28s. a piece: upon notice fromm the mint, that they were worth only 
27s. 7d. the lords commissioners of the treasury ordered their receivers of 
taxes to take them at no more than 27s. 6d. Afterwards many gentlemen in 
the west sent up to the treasury a petition, that the receivers might take 
them again at 23s. and promised to get returns for this money at this rate, 
alleging, that when they went at 28s. their country was full of gold, which 
they wanted very much: but the commissioners of the treasury eousidering 
that at 28s. the nation would lose 5d. a piece, rejected the petition.’ 

’ Thus an advantage of 5d. on 28s. was sufficient to fill the west of England 
with foreign gold, whilst the loss of 1d. on 28s. in conséquenge of the pro- 
clamation of the mint, seems te have banished it all fromicirculation. - 

Ia the same report we are informed, that in the last year of King William’s 
reign, the Louis d’or of France, worth only [7s. jd. a piece, passed in quan- 
tities in England, being received for 17s. 6d. aad that a proclamation for- 
bidding them to be taken for more than 17s. sent, within a short space of 
time, upwards of fourteen hundred thousand pounds worth to be melted at 
the mint. ae ' ; 

Thus, at that time, an advanthge of 54d. per Louis d’or, sufficed t bring 
into England e.great quantity of French money: and the benefit ef jd. per 

‘Louis d’or te be derived from melting it, sent it all to the mint, 
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on the continent, .it would infallibly find its way here,.in 
spite of all obstructiotis to the contrary. For the interest 
of individuals will be always sufficiently strong to enable 
them to take their gold and silver, as. well a¥'their ‘other 
commodities, where they will fetch thie highest price, or, in 
other words, where they may be exchanged with the 
greatést possible advantage. , . piled” cna 

‘ Where there is a) great and excessive exportation of 
gold, thete must be a great fall in the ‘price Of 'cominodi- 
tiés ; but has this béen the case in this country ?’ Has theére 
not, on the contrary, been an'unexampled risé in the ‘price 
of commodities? To what is this to hé ascribed? ‘Or how 
is it to be satisfactorily explained but by the suppositidn, 
that the place of the gold, which has disappeared, has been 
supplied, and more than supplied by ‘a paper currency ? 
If the place of the gold which has vanished, had not beén 
occupied by a coinage of paper, all prices must have ex- 
periencéd a considerable diminution, which would have 
proceeded from one stage of declension to another, till low 
prices brought back thie gold to its former situation,and again 
restored the equilibrium betweén the value of gold in this 
and‘in other countries. But in the present anomalous and 
extraordinary state of the country, though the face of a 
guinea is not to be seen, yet the unrestrained emiSsion of 
paper has had the effect of raising thé prices of all com- 
modities as rapidly as could have taken place, if a gold 
mine had been discovered at Charing Cross. 

Lord Lauderdale thinks, that the increased quantity of 
aper which has been thrown into circulation within the 
ast two’ years exceeds twelve millions. “ Indeed twelve 

millions are much below the actual inéredse in the paper — 
currency (exclusive of the many millions of exchequer 
bills), within the short space of two years. The reader 
who reflects, that the prices of commodities must be regu- 
lated not only by their actual quantity, but also by that of 


the commodity, whatever it may be, whether paper or 


golil, which is employed as the common measure Of. value, 
wilt be readily convinced, that such a sudden and excessive 
increase of circulating medium must necessarily cause a 
proportionate increase ‘in the prices of all the necessaries 
of life. 1f the circulating medium of the country were to 
be doubled, while‘the quantity of commodities remained 
the sdnie, is it not evident to demonstration, that a com- 
modity which sold for £1 before this increase of’ the cir- 
culating mediam, must be sold for £2 after it has taken 
place? An increase of oo weéditm, therefore, 
G2 
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while the produce of the land and lIabour of a country 
remains the same, is no proof of augmented wealth. For 
the man. who possesses two hundred pounds, after the in- 
crease of the circulating mediim, cannot purchase more 
articles of use or comfort with it than he did with one hun- 
dred before it took place. But, if whilst the circulating 
medium is doubled in quantity, all commodities are conse- 

uently doubled in price, it is clear, that all persons having 
dixed incomes, or living on the wages of labour, which are 
not also doubled, must experience severe privations and 
accumulated distress. Hence it is certain, that any great 
increase in the paper currency of a country where there is 
not a proportionate increase in the commodities, which it 
is intended to circulate, is, in the highest degree, injurious 
to the general interest and happiness of the community. 
It tends to enrich a few and to impoverish the many. 
This is very much the state of this country at the present 
moment. ‘The fictitious currency, to the issue of which no 
limits are set, may have enriched those on whom this 
perilous power has been conferred and may have facili- 
tated the commercial schemes of desperate adventurers, but 
it has raised the price of all the necessaries of life to an 
extravagant pitch, and has operated like a dearth on the 
most meritorious and most industrious part of the commu- 


my the present able pamphlet, the noble author has 
roved to demonstration the depretiation of bank notes, 
Bit he has abstained from any suggestion of a remedy for 
the tremendous evil which he has laboured to expose: 
Before any rethedy can be = propped with effect, the public 
in general, which is affected with a spirit of delusion, like 
that which seizes gamesters and visionaries, must awaken 
to a right sense of the danger of continuing the present 
ruinous system of an unlimited issue-of pres money, and 
must cease to entertain the fallacious, and indeed maniacal 
supposition, that bank notes are a commodity, the value of 
which is independent of the enin which they ‘promise to 
pay. Nations seem, at times, under the influence ofa sort 
of maniacal agency ; but what frenzy can be more alarmi 
than that which leaves it. to the power of a comp ‘ 
merchants to lower ‘the ineomes of thousands as. 
caprice or their avarice may prompt, and to raise the prices 
° ail the neteesarien of th. till what was once 
pound sterling, may be so reduced in value, that it w 
not purchase a of bread? 
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RELIGION. 


Arr. 11.—Sermens. By ! the Rev. John dem Still, LL.B. London, Cadell 
and Davies, 1812, 8vo. qs. 


THIS volume contains fifteen sermons. on the following a 
jects: —‘ On the General Fast, Feb. 5, 1812.’ ¢ On the Minis- 
tration of Angels.’ ‘On the Nativity. > © Qn the Moral Per 
fection of our Saviow's Character” ‘On the Pleasures of 
Devotion.” * On the Early Habits of Religion,’ « Or the Death 
of the Old and of the Young.’ ‘ On the Character of Joshiua.’ 
‘On the Sacrament.’ ‘On the Condition of Good and Bad 
Men in a future State.’ ‘ On St. Paul.’ ‘ On returhing Good 
for Evil.’ ‘ On the Parable of thie Marriage Feast.’ * On the 
General Fast, Feb. 17, 1808. ‘On the’ Fallen Angels’ ‘The 
above sermons are of a moderate length, without any superior 
force of sentiment or diction. The author does not appear tq 
have derived any assistance from: the lights of’ modern criticism 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures. In his sermon ‘ Omthe 
Fallen Angels,’ he describes the Demoniacs, not as persons 
afflicted with epileptic fits, or other physical infirmities, but as 
having demons actually ‘residing not only in their < bodies, but 
their ‘ minds’ Mr, Still seems to be an ae fcr. ft een 
principles of the eastern philosophy, and to think th 
not only countenanced by, but embodied in the Christian sc creme. 
For he says, p. 248: ‘It appears from the whole tenor of 
Gospel, that all mankind are under the government of Gea and 

of his’ good Angels,” or ‘under the influence of the Devil and his 
evil Angels,’ &c.* That ali'‘mankind are under the government 
of ‘God, is certainly the doctrine of the Go Gospel; but thé notion 

mere donbtfak interpret good and bad angels is a' matter of 
more doubtful: interpretation ; and Mr. Stilf is rather iticorrect 
in asserting, that it is su ported by ‘ the whole tenor of the 
spel? it Mr. Still bad mane carefully considered the nature 

of’ : ph idiom, he. would ‘not’ re literally in 
what St. Peter says of ‘ the Devil,’ “walking about, as @ roaring 
lion. When Mr. Still talks of the ‘ personal contest between 


Christ and the Devil, ae as use lingaage not very well 
suited to the solenmity ject, ner to the manner in whieh 
we ought to speak 
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Arr. 13.—The, Claims of the British and Foreign Bible to the 
Support of the British Public, a Sermon, preached at St. James's 
Church, Bath, on Sunday, the 15th of March, 1812. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Curate of St. Jamés’s Parish, Bath. London, 
Wilkie, 1812, 2s. 


THIS is an animated discourse, in which the claims of the 
Bible Society to the liberal patronage of the public are enforced 
ina manner very creditable to the feelings of the writer. 


Art. 14.—The Prdkcher’s Manual; containing, I. Two Essays; on 
. Lay-Preaching, and.on the Ministerial Character; IT. Simplicity 
recommended to Ministers of the Gospel, Third Edition> III. Let- 
ters on Preaching, by Sheva, from the Evangelical .Magazine : 
IV. Appendix, being various important Extracts ‘from Claude, 
Doddridge, Mather, Watts, Newton, Cowper, Cecil, &c. London, 
Williams, 1812, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MANY judicious observations on preaching and the other 
pastoral functions will be found in differeut parts of this work. 
There is much good sense in the following letter, or rather sub- 
stance of a letter from Garrick to Dr. Stonehouse, on the manner 
in which a sermon ought to be delivered. 

* My dear pupil, 2 . 

* You know how you would feel and speak in the parlour 
concerning a friend who was in imminent danger of his life, and 
with what energetic pathos of diction and countenance. you 
would enforce the observance of that which you really thought 
would be for his preservation. You would not think of playing 
the orator, of studying your emphasis, cadence, or gesture; you 
would, be yourself; and the interesting nature of your subject 
impressing your heart, would furnish you with the most natural 
tone of voice, the most proper language, the most engaging fea- 
tures, and the most suitable and graceful gestures. hat ,you 
would thus be in the parlour, be in the pulpit ; and you will not 
fail to please, to affect, and to profit. Adieu, my dear friend.’ 


Arr. 15.—The Welsh Looking-Gjass; or, Thoughts on. the State of 


Religion in North Wales. By a Person who travelled through that 
Country at the close of the Year 1811. London, Seeley, 1812, 
12mo. Is. ; sit i : 


., WE hoped, that this ‘ Looking-Glass,’ as it ,is called, would 
place before our view a multitude of particular facts respecting 
the state of religion in North Wales; but, instead of these, we 
have only a few vague, general remarks, which furnish little in- 
formation, and from which no definite conclusions can be drawn. 
‘What the writer says, however, leads us to surmise, that the once 
solid and compact mass of Methodism in North Wales is splitting 
into a great diversity of detached fragments, or little fraternities, 
which are as much at variance with each other as with the 
church. The writer complains of the increasing sin of schism, 
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and of sad trespasses on the rites of episcopal ‘Ordination, We 
have not time to dwell on ‘these’ matters, and, perhaps, if we 
were to enter into the discussion, we should no coiuck e in opi- 
nion with the manufacturer of this ‘ Looking- Tass,” _ ge 

‘ The Welsh methodists,’ says this writer, 4 Wohe once the 


chief ornament of their country, the salt that kept it from putre- 
faction. "Their meridian is gone'by: symptoms of decay, and 
the wrinkles of age are but too visible in their countenance,” 
Of what species this antiputiescent salt of Methgdism, which! 
was once so prevalent in North Wales, and which tliis writer so 
highly applauds, was, we may learn from the followitig, in whiehi 
he appears to-reprobate that, which we should style the most. 
potent antidote of..Methodism. . Wie en 
‘ To preach up,’ says the author of the Looking-Glass, « the 
doctrine of human merit, to exhort the people to lead such a hfe 
as will recommend them to the favour of God, and procure them: 
his grace, is NOTHING BETTER THAN A JUMBLE OF NON- 
SENSE, and no more gospel than the doctrine of the Koran,’ 


Arr. 16.—A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church’ of Beddington, 
Surrey, on Wednesday, Feb. 5th, 1812, being the Day appointed for 
a General Fast. By the Rev. John Courtney, A.M. Reetor of 
Sanderstead, Vicar of Warlingham cum Chelsham; and: Ch in to 
Isabella, Dowager Viscountess Hawarden. London, Ridgway, 
1812. “ fe 


IN this sermon Mr. Courtney has strongly urged the netes- 
sity, and clearly exhibited the characteristics of true repentance. 
He has, at the same time, glanced at some of our crying’ national 
sins, without entirely losing sight'of the brighter parts f° the 
picture, which, we hope, will cover some of the numerous spots 
in the moral physiognomy of the times. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 11.—Look to your Property: addressed to the Landlords, Stock- 
holders, Mortagees, Annuitents, and other Money Claimants of 
Great Britain. London,. Ridgway, 1812. iy 9 


NOTHING can be more true than the remark in the first 
part of this pamphlet, that ‘if twenty-five millions only wete 
employed in circulating all the goods of this country, their price 
would, upon an average, be twice as low, as if fifty millions 
were employed for the like purpose.’ It is therefore clear as 
noen-day, as we have shewn in another place, that the increase 
of the circulating medium, without a proportionate increase in 
the produce of the land and labour of the country, must have 
a direct tendency to aggravate the expences, and consequently 
multiply the privations of all persons of fixed incomes th . 
out the land. ‘There are sufficient data to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the circulating medium of the country has been, at 
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least doubled since the suspension of cash-payments in 1797. 
Since that period, notes of the Bank of England have been 
augmented from less than thirteen millions, to more than three- 
anil troenty millions, whilst the number of country bankers, all 
of whom are ihterésted in swelling the amount of the paper- 
currency, been increased from 230 to 721! Within the 
samé period the price of that, which constitutes, what is truly 
called the staff of life, has been nearly doubled. | For the mean 
price of a quarter of wheat, which on the ayerage of the years 
1797 and 1798, was 51s. 8d, has been increased to 100s. 84d. which 
is the average price of the years 1810 and 1811. But the price 
of wheat has since fisen beyond this average. It is needless to 
thention the enormous rise in the price of butchers’ meat, which 
has taken place within the space of a few years, as thé fact is 
not only known, but felt by every master and ‘mistfess of a 
family. Now, whatever other causes may have contributed to 
produce this alarming increase in the prices of the necessaries of 
life, it is certain that the principal cause, and which has proba- 
bly had more efficacy than all the rest, is the increase'of the 
paper-currency. It is vain to suppose that this issue of paper 
money will be spontaneously kept within any reasonable bounds, 
whilst it is the interest of so many individuals to throw the ut- 
most possible quantity into the circulation. Some strong legis- 
lative provision would be necessary for this purpose; and if the 
legislature do not think it safe or possible for the bank. to revert 
to the good old mode of cash-payments, it is, at least, within 
the power of parliament to set some limits to the paper-issues of 
the alg Such a wholesome restriction on the Bank would, of 
itself, operate as a restraint on the profuse emission of paper by 
the country, banks. | 

- * Such a system as this,’ says the author, addressing the land- 
lords, stock-holders, &c. ‘is perfectly incompatible with those 
notions of justice, and that security of property, which should 
prevail in civilized society. It is subversive of the chief end of 
law and good Lar oper The rents, the capital sums, the yearly 
interest, divi 8, and annuities to which you are entitled— 
you are entitled to as unquestionably and rightfully as is the 
farmer to the crops or cattle in his fields, or the tradesman, 
manufacturer, or merchant to the goods in ‘is shop or warehouse. 
It is as much an infringement upon your property to compel you 
to receive payment of your due in a currenty which is depretiated 
by an excess of paper money issued since the period of the con- 
tract under which you became entitled to it, as it is an infringe- 
ment upon theirs to seize upon it by force or by fraud : and éf is 
the sacred, asit is the undoubted duty of the. Government effec- 
tually to protect the one as well as the other,’ f 

_ The author recommends a general appeal to parliament for a 
redress of this weighty grievance ; but is such an a likely 
to be attended with any benefit, whilst the paper-issues of the 
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Bank are so well calculated to facilitate the lavish foreign expen- 
diture of the Government ? Oe Bed 1 


Arr. 18.—4 Letter to a Protestant Dissenter, in Answer ta the Ques- 
tion, “ Shall the Dissenters join with the Roman Cathalics-in their 
Petitions to Parliament for whatis called Catholic Emancipation ?” 
containing Remarks on Religious Liberty and Political Power, both as 
they affect the Established Church and Protestant Dissenters ; ap- 
plicable to the present momentous Crisis. The Fourth Edition. 
London: Williams, 1812. 


THE drift of this writer is to dissuade the dissenters in general 
from uniting in_ petitions in favour of the emancipation: of the 
Catholics. I is, contended that it would bea 
periment for the Dissenter to join with the Roman Catholic, 
petitions. Where the danger of the experiment would be, we 
cannot conceive, unless the writer could shew that, if the Catho- 
lics carried their point, they would not only have the wili but the 
power to persecute the Dissenters. We do not believe that they 
would have the will; but if they had the will, it is utterly m- 
possible that they should have the power. The Catholics, as a 
body, compared with the population of the whole united king- 
dom, are not, much superior in numbers, and: certainly much in- 
ferior in wealth, which is, in fact, the essence of power, to the 
whole mass of Dissenters of different denominations. But the 
numbers and wealth of the members of .the. established ‘church 
are greater than those of Catholics and Dissenters together ; and 
would the members of the establishment ever permit the -Catho- 
lics, supposing them to have both the will ‘and the power,,to ride 
triumphant over the necks of the Presbyterians, Methodists, &c. 
to deprive them of their civil and religious rights, and-to make 
them smart under the most grieveus tyranny? This supposition 
is too absurd, for a moment, to be entertained. Besides what 
pawer would the measure of emancipation give the Catholics, 
which could procure them the ascendant over any part of the 
the protestant community? What is called wcipation is not, 
in itself, power. It is only eligibility to a few pltces.of distinc- 
tion and trust, from which they are now excluded, What great 
injury could this eligibility of the Catholics toa few places 
either in the gift of the people or in the nomination of the 
crown, do to the dissenters? Would the dissenters be brayed in 
a mortar and pulverized if we had half a score popish members 
of parliament? Would justice be perverted, and all the rights of 
property violated, if we had, once in a century, a lord ehancel- 
lor who was a Roman Catholic? Was not Sir Thomas: More, 
the most able and upright man, who ever presided in the Court 
of Chancery, a Roman Catholic? 

_ The concession of the Roman Catholic claims, which are 
founded in,reason and in justice, could not but be favourable to 
the admission of al} the just and reasonable claims of every spe- 
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cies of dissenters. The Presbyterians and Methodists would pro- 
fit by the mea$ure as much as the Catholics themsélves. “The 
repeal of all th acts of intolerance, which are to be found in 
the statute bogk, would soon follow the abolition of the unjust 
and impolitie: restrictions on the Roman Catholics. , The dawn 
not only of a mem, but of.a better era would then, indeed, com- 
mence ; and: both .Catholic and Protestant, both churchman and 
dissenter, united by one common interest, would learn to forego 
their mutual animosities, and to live ini charity and peacé 4s the 
children of. the great common parent of the universe:.., 


Anr..19.—A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Fife, on the 
Subject of Reform. By Hugh Arnot, Esq. London, Ridgway, 
1812. ; = 
PASSING over the more geueral, political remarks of Mr. 

Arnot, some of which are too obscurely expressed to excite 

any definite ideas, we shall confine our attention to the sketch 

which he has given. of a plan of parliameatary reform. Here 
we find Joaithing in a tangible shape; and not a mere meta- 
physical vacuum covered over with a pompous phraseology. 

Mr. Arnot. proposes that one third of the popular representa- 

tion should be supplied by the country, and two thirds by the 

towns; that thirty-three should be added to the present number 
of cogatr members, jnaking the whole number of fepresenta- 


tives for the counties ..-, - - - - - - - = - = 219 

That 105 of the principal towns should return two mem- 

bers each, with London 4, and the universities 5- - - 219 

That the next considerable towns should be represented 

be ame.teember ach - - - © © © « so we OIG) 
t the remaining member should be supplied by the 

Scotch umiversities - - - - - - - - - - = = 1 


Total inmabet of members of the House of Commons - 658 





Mr, Arnot proposes that the right of the towns te send mem- 
bers should foes to those, which pay most in general tazes, 
accérding to a certain graduated scale. Thus 324 of the towns 
which. pay most in general taxes, would send members to par- 
liament. Of these 324 towns, 105 of the highest in the scale 
of productive taxation, would return 210 members; and the 
remaining 219 towns would each have one representative. The 
list of towns, paying most in general taxes, should be published 
in the London Gazette at the close of every year. Thus that 
defect jn the representation of towns would be avoided which is 
occasioned by the declension of population and of wealth in 

icular localities. In proportion as particular towns declined 
in the scale of taxable property, they would ‘be gently disfran- 
chised without any injustice or violence, whilst the right of 
representation would be quietly transferred to more wealthy and 
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flourishing parts of the community. _ Thus property would 
throughout form the basis of representation in the towns; but 
the other part of Mr. Arnot’s plan, of making the land-tar the 
qualification of the elective franchise in the counties would be 
more objectionable. For, in this case, would Mr. Arnot dis- 
franchise those who have redeemed their land-tax? or would he 
impose a new land-tax ? Would it not be better, therefore, to. 
let the qualification for the exercise of the elective franchise in 
the “counties remain on its present footing, only extending it to 
a certain description of copyholders?, We have:given the-prin- 
cipal heads of Mr. Arnot’s scheme of reform, which contains 
some hints well deserving of serious attention. _ ny 


Ant. 20.—An Address to the Clergy and Laity of England, on Paro- , 
chial Registers. By Anti-Rosa. London, Sherwood, 1812. 


WE have already noticed Archdeacon Daubeny’s' rematks on 
Mr. Rose’s Bill respecting Parochial Registers. _ In:the present 
pamphlet, there is a little smartness.in some of: the observations, 
but without much weight of argyment.. The waitér coritends 
that as none of the clergy have a seat in the House of Commons, 
a bill, so immediately affecting their interests, should-have’ ori- 
ginated in the House.of Lords. 


. | POETRY, . : ee ae 
Aart. 21.—Mount Edgcumbe, a Poem. By Cyrus Redding: ULondon, 
_ Dongman, 1811. ia ; 
TO those worthies, who transport themselves and their’ fami- 
lies into the country at a certain period of the yédr, Because it 
is fashionable to emigrate for a few months, WhO ‘state witli 
all possible vacancy at the stately oak, and exclaim,'* déar; how - 
pretty!’ Or, to those birds of passage, who take wing'to the 
coast, and at sight of the dcean cry, * La! ofthy Y thé 
poem of Mount Edgcumbe can have no charms. But to those 
simple souls, who can enjoy the bea#aties’ of nature; Mount 
Edgcumbe will not be found wanting in interest. For simple, 
pleasing, and various are the beauties which this little local poem 
displays. de 
Mr. Redding is a poet; atid such a poet, that if he proceeds 
as he has began, he will elbow many a candidate for praise on 
the other side of the temple of fame. Many of hid linés' évince 
a refined taste for-rural scenery, ‘as the little story‘ of ‘the’ cave 
will evince, which is so well told'in p. 15, but: too’ long’for us . 
to extract. To those who are inclined to faricy ‘ity and every 
climate better than that of poor Old England, we the 
following, in the hope of convincing them tint: they-tany go 
farther and fare worse. < wails bmg 
‘ Hail! England, hail! how lovely are thy ‘walked | 
Thy hills how verdant, fann’d by genial gales! ' 
3 
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No fierce volcano wraps thy fields in fire, 
Amid no Samiel blast thy sons expire. ~ 
Perpetual joys thy happy meads adorn, 
Thy peaceful meads that wavé with yellow corn. 
Driven from all corners of the world besides, 
' Inthy green vallies liberty resides ; 
The rustic knows his right, and dares’ maintain, 
- And spurn the tyrant from his small domain. 

Not Hybla’s horrid land, nor Tiber’s shores, 

‘ -- Nor where the Indian sol’s warm beam adores; 

‘Nor Italy in all her ancient pride, 
‘Nor Egypt's realm, where Nilus streams divide, 
The passing ‘year, rior Afric’s golden sand, 
America’s rich soil, nor Asia’s land, 
Through which Euphrates, ever hallow’d name, 
Rolls now unnotic’d her translucent stream ; 
With thee, O Britain; ever can com 
Or from ‘thy praise detract the smallest share ; 

. Woe, war; and rapine, o’er their realms have spread, 
And allitheir beauties, all their charms are fled.’ 


Ant. 22.—Progress of Arts and Sciences; a Poem, in two Cantos. 
London, Harris, 1813. 


THIS short poem contains a yariety of matter, and some 
praise is due to the author for noticing such numerous subjects 
connected with the arts and scienees, and compressing the whdle 
into so small a compass: The poet ih speaking of invention, 

rks how,. often Accident takes the lead where Invention 

fails i gives the anecdote of Protogenes the painter, who, 

not succeeding in drawing the foam about a dog’s miduth, threw, 

in a fit of impatience, ,his brush at the picture, which instantly 

ced the effect he had been long so unsuccessfully labour- 

ing to praduee.. The nautilus suggested the idea of sails to the 
mariner. | ao kid | 

_ -——— * those. sails unfurl’d 

That bear Britannia’s thunders o’er the world ; 
From hence unbounded commerce to. her shores, 
The arts and produce of all nations pours ; 
The looms of Persia and Indostan vie 
Which best can sumptuous elegance supply ; 
ight Diamonds glow, gems fromm the pearly coast, 
ich porcelain and teas are China’s boast ; 
tes crops her western colonies produce, 
¢ luxury, variety, and use; . 
To every clime her numerous fleets e 4 
fre walt their treasures to adotm her land ; 
er’ teem with fruits unknown before, 
And ‘botany reveals its pleasing store,’ 
‘ 5 
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Ant. 23.—The Seducer, a Tragedy in five Acts.. Charles Mas- 
en tata. London, Chapple, it, price Pc! aaa 

IT appears by the address to the public, preceding this tra- 
gedy, that Mr. Masterton has written several original ttdgédies, 
but from want of interest with the theatrical managers,.or from 
want of merit in the production’ themselves; he has failed it his 
attempts to bring them on the stage. We should mueh fear 
that the want of merit had something to do. in. keéping‘them 
from being performed, provided we are at liberty to)form any 
judgment of them by the present specimen. Critics are-desired 
in this address to the public not to be too hasty:im their deci- 
sion on this precious morsel ; as from its not ng bet pét- 
formed, it has mot been pruned of its redundanciés;: and'there- 
fore allowances are solicited’ for all its fauite.. We are much 
afraid that ali the pruning in the world would not liave made it 
better than what it is. There is no plot, av interést. The 
story is altogether stupid and-disgusting; and the language mi- 
serably poor. For example, when Tivoli asks Fabian:if he ims 
made all ‘things ready for the reception of the dake, he an- 
swers, * It is not my fault if the palace be not m gé 
order.’ Again, ‘ better say a hundred. When one’s at it, a big 
lie draws not frem the lungs more breath than does a litthe-one.’ 
And what are we to think of the ele of the Duchess of; 
Villa Franca, who exclaims mayhap for perhaps.: Is this: the 
appropriate language of tragedy? We would fain give Mr. 
Charles Masterton a friendly hint, that, if his other original tra- 
gedies are’ not superior to the ‘ Sediicer,’ in point of language, 
plot and interest,. he had better amuse himself nh Sem in his 
own closet, rather than. expose their numerous defects to the 
animadversions of criticism. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  e 
Ant. 24.—A Dictionary of the Idioms of the Frévth ana En 
Languages; by a Society of Masters. Lénddn;- Shérwevd; ’ 
12mo. é 
IT is truly remarked, that the idiont of a language canriot be 
learned by rules. It seems often to consist of minute and 
evanescent niceties, which no rules can fix or bind, _ . ‘ 
The present velume, which contains a copious practical illus- 
tration of French aud ish idioms may serve to facilitate the 


acquisition of both, particilarly ‘tlie first: The authors thuly 
observe, that it may ‘ be read as a book, learnt by heartgs a 
task, or consulted as adictionary.’ dat. ng 


Ant. 25.—The Teachers’ Arithmetic; containing a set\ef Game’ th 
Numeration and Simple Addition, for Classes on the Rév. Dr. Dell's 
System. Part the First; by George Reynolds, Master. bam- 
beth Boy’s Parochial School, and Writing Master to 
Asylum, Lambeth, London, Rivington, 1812. 


MR. REYNOLDS says, that books of arithmetic are.‘ 
rally destroyed or worn out before the scholars have half gone 


. 
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through the four first rules.’ This seems the best reason which 
can be assigned for the present publication, which. contains only 
one of the rules, and the others will, we suppose, follow in the 
same separate form. . 


Arr. 26.—A: Treatise on the Art of Dying Woollen (oth Scariet, 
with Lac Lake. By William Martin. London, Gale and Curtis, 
18h2. 

MR. MARTIN says, that the process which he has ‘ disco- 
vered and brought to great perfection produces, with Lac Lake 
alone, a scarlet colour in wool equal to that of the finest cochi- 
neal, ‘with the important advantage of being more permanent.’ 
Mr. Martin has given a very perspicuous account of the manner 
in which the Lac Lake is produced, and of the proper modes of 
preparing the colour and the cloth :which is to be dyed... This 
appears to be a subject of great national importance, if the Lac 
Lake, which is to be procured in abundance from the British 
possessions in Hindoostan, can be made a substitute for the.use 
of cochineal, for which we pay annually a large sum to foreign 
nations. Mr. Martin assures us, that the Lac Lake ‘ affords a 
dye equal in splendour, and superior in permanency to cochineal, 
at one-third or one-fourth the expence,’ and that it will enable 
* government to clothe our troops uniformly, officers. and, sol- 
diers, with cloth of the same shade, beyond all comparison, more 
beautiful and more permanent than the dye at present used for 
our soldier’s coats, yet equally cheap.’ 


Ant. 271—4A New Way to Pay Old Debts; or, Observations on 
the Reports made to the Subscribers to the Re-building of the Theatre - 
Royal, Drury Lane. London, Sherwood, 1812. F s ats 
THE author contends, that the re-buildsing of Drury Lane 

Theatre will prove a most injurious and deiusive speculation to 
the subscribers. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to be able to judge of the truth or falsehood of his ‘cal- 
culations. - We hope, at least, that the expectations of the writer 
will not be realized, and that the new theatre will arise from its 
ashes, affording both great gratification to the public and a fair 
profit to the proprietors. 


Art. 28.— Practical Observations on the Prejudices against’ the 
, wherein the true Principles of that Process, with the Causes 
of the ncertainties experienced by Private Families andothers in 
ewing, are pointed gut. London, While, 1811. 8vo. , 
THE present work is principally designed to dissipate the 
ideas which are very prevalent, respecting the adulteration: of 
vbeer in public breweries. The general opinion is, that such 
beer ismade of any thing rathér than malt and hops ; or, at least, 
that malt and hops are ingredients very il a used in the 
composition ; and that it is indebted chiefly:te certain stimulant . 
and narcotic drugs, for its happy power of acting on the brair, 
and producing ebriety, or stupefaction. But the author of these 
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observations, Mr.,Bawerstoek, of Alton, Hants, who appears. to 
be a man of setise, argues that ‘ no:benefit cat: be derived'to tlie 
brewer from the use of nfatters: nog fermentable, that ‘ all the — 
strength in beer is the production of vinous fermentation only ;’ 
that ‘ no such fermentation can exist, except im a liquor that is 
drawn fron’ somé subject that is sacthariné ;’ that * peppers, 
spices, and matters of every kind, not saéchariié, beitig utterly 
unfermentable, tons of them are not worth the-cost of a single 
. wom for use, in any way, or to any purpose, ina Pale Beer 
rewery.” anita tise Hing nm? 
We ‘tre convinced with Mr. Baverstock, that a studious 
observation of the degree of heat, with which the different mash- 
ings are made, is essential to the production of good beer, or 
to extraction of the greatest possible’ virtue»from ‘any given 
quantity of malt. But the proper degree of heat for this im- 
portant purpose cannot be exactly measured by the eye nor by 
the hand. It can be atacttninall with the requisite nicety. only 
by the use of the thermometer. In the contr i is general 
the practice for the maker of beer to put the malt into the mas 
tub when the steam is so far gone off that the person can seé his 
face in the water. But this, as well as dipping the fingers in 
the liquid, is a very variable and fallible criterion. ‘Phe ‘next 
important process in brewing is, to know the proper heat for 
fermenting the wort ; but ought this to be left to chance or con- 
jecture, when it may be determined by scientific principles? 
‘ The wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of malt liquors,’ says 
Mr. Baverstock, ‘ depends chiefly on this, the most interesting 
part of the process; it creates a distinction in the flavour from 
the same materials alone, according to the several stages of its 
progress and withal, fixes the principles of preservation in 
r. Hops afford the basis of this last mentioned and desi- 
rable property ; but all the benefits ef the hops are destroyed in 
a few hours only of too long protracted, or otherwise erroqueous, 
fermentation.’ The precise strength of the sweet wort, or in 
ether words the exact quantity of saccharine matter which has 
been obtained from the malt, may be determined by, an hydros- 
tatical instrument, which shews the specific gravit of sam- 
ples of the wort compered with water. Without the aid of the 
thermometer and hydrometer, it will be no easy matter to obs 
tain any uniformity in the strength of beer. Whew beer is well 
brewed it will become fine at an early period, and. continue so, 
without acidity, till it is consumed. We have perused : Mr. Ba- 
verstock’s remarks on the principles of brewing with pleasure, 
though he has not convinced us that public brewers never em- 
ploy any less wholesome ingredients malt and hops in the 
manufacture of their beer. Some late convictions prove the 
contrary. We sone Rete all brewers to become contvérts to 
the opinions’ of Mr. Baverstock, that ‘ial’ and Rops' ate thé 
cheapest articles which they.cam employ’ - -- Senate 
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